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NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


“WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FOLDING DOORS’ 





Sational Accounting Machines save us 113% every year 
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1946 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). . 2... 9.6) 153.0) 138.0 #1366 = *135.3 
PRODUCTION 
PPO EOTTOTET TTT eT TTT CT eT TTL eT Te 1,281 2,490 1,831 +1,366 1,510 
a os Os a ew bin ee ae eee ekin hen enwe wees 62,880 119,276 142,242 1+171,434 95,249 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $72,303 $55,868 $42,039 $44,574 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours). .............0eeceeeeeeeees 4,238 _ 11,196 11,613 12,412 N.A. 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)...............00005- 4,751 7,392 6,829 6,915 N.A. 
Bituminous coal (daily av., this. of tons)... ....... cece cece ee eeececes 1,745 1,889 1,580 +1,488 1,563 
POND Nanas hence scceeeisesrscubaedarsiedbeedesosenKenes 167,269 222,250 269,285 290,705 N.A. 
TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)............ 82 68 62 59 56 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)...............0c cee eee 53 49 43 42 42 
Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted). .... 90 265 155 +266 275 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................00 ee eee 22 174 235 276 166 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 311.9 441.6 389.1 393.4 393.7 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... tt73.2 99.8 84.2 +84.3 84.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............. cece eee eens tt75.4 82.5 85.0 +85.1 85.5 
ee ee ner Pee 17.5¢ 18.8¢ 17.8¢ 17.8¢ 17.8¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............ccccceccececes +t76.4 169.9 181.7 181.7 181.7 
cb nekensseneeeen bebubeaenes $20.27 $63.50 $32.00 $32.83 $32.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).... 0... . ccc ccc ee eee ee 14.045¢ 35.925¢  26.575¢  26.950¢ N.A. 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.36 $2.21 $2.18 N.A. 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 33.17¢ 34.71¢ 34.94¢ 34.90¢ 
oa ad csp upkiedsesiwesseadsivandealeceuweue $1.51 $2.20 $1.89 $1.85 $1.85 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............... 17.08 46.45 41.50 +39.57 39.72 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.05% 4.44% 5.10% 5.00% 4.98% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ %-1% 3% % 3%e-4Ve % 3% % 3%% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................... +t45,820 58,214 55,464 56,651 N.A. 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................... tt71,916 87,925 86,072 88,578 N.A. 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. tt9,299 31,313 31,527 32,305 N.A. 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt49,879 26,654 25,010 26,010 N.A. 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding....................0cceeeeeee 23,888 27,842 25,325 26,218 26,687 
* Preliminary, week ended December 28, 1957. tt Estimate. N.A.—Not available. 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling }4 in. § Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
THE PICTURES—Birnback Publishing Service—62, 63, 64; Cameramen, inc.—21, 38 (rt. cen.); Grant Compton—cover, 19, 20, 27; Joern 


Gerdts—92, 93, 94, 95; I.N.P.—22 (bot. rt.); Herb Kratovil— 74, 75, 76; Russell Melcher—26; Northrop Aircraft, inc. —25; tom O’Reilly— 
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Koroseal keeps millions of 
lollipops on the march 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


Problem: \n this plant, lollipops by 
the millions are made without ever 
being touched by workers’ hands. 
Conveyor belts carry them from the 
machines that form them to other 
machines where they're wrapped and 
packaged. At first, belts made of 
canvas were used. But, too often, the 
hot, tacky candy would stick to the 
canvas, Cause messy jam-ups. 


What was done: When a B.F.Good- 
rich distributor learned of the problem, 
he recommended belts made of Koro- 
seal flexible material. The Koroseal belt 
has a smooth, polished surface. Even 
hot candy won't stick to it, food par- 





ticles can’t grind in. It has no odor, no 
taste, never gets rancid. Koroseal belts 
are as Clean as your dishes at home and 
just as easy to wash. 


soetags: In the past two years, B. F. 
Goodrich belts have kept millions of 
lollipops on the march, without jam- 
ups or trouble of any kind. 


Extra benefits: In addition to their 
widespread use in the food industry to 
handle everything from fish to nuts, 
Koroseal belts are also at work in 
industry—on inspection lines, in auto- 
mation applications, and on produc- 
tion lines where rough, oily parts and 
hard wear would wreck other belts. 


Where to buy: Your B.F.Goodrich dis- 
tributor has exact specifications for the 
Koroseal belt described here. And, as 
a factory-trained specialist in rubber 
products, he cam answer your questions 
about a// the products B.F.Goodrich 
makes for industry. B.F. Goodrich 
Industrial Products Co., Dept. M-261, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


Korosea|—T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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Who's the old hand 


Self-guided missiles are stage front 
Missiles with their destiny and 
destination 


now 
sealed in at departure; 
missiles that are unaffected by radio, 
radar, sunspots, weather or any other 
remote influence; missiles bearing 
tems. 
Developing, designing and manu- 
facturing these rugged but incredibly 
delicate systems are all amaga spe- 


inertial navigation s: 


cialties. Right now, aa@aea is devel- 
oping one of the systems for the new 
Air Force ICBM—Titan. Tomorrow, 
an ageae” system may be at the con- 
trols of the space craft that whisks 
you off to a lunar vacation. 

Aaraea can be at the controls for 


in inertial navigation? 


you right now as well, if you’re seeking 
guidance in problems that involve 
electronic or electro-mechanical engi- 
neering of the highest order. 
Aras ...Garden City, New York. 
A Division of American Bosch Arma 
Corporation. 5602 


There are challenging employment opportunities in inertial navigation at AsAaga 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 
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Important Difference 


Dear Sir: 

In your issue (BW—Nov.23’57, 
pl53) there appears a brief news 
item pertaining to the settlement on 
November 19 of the union shop 
dispute between the Santa Fe Rail- 
way and the 15 non-operating rail- 
road brotherhoods. The second 
paragraph of this item reads: 

“Under its terms, the road’s 42,- 
000 employees covered by the 
agreement have 60 days to join the 
union—or be discharged. About 
half, or 20,000, aren’t members 
now. All new employees must go 
into the union of their craft.” 

Evidently the author of that item 
did not understand the real mean- 
ing of the agreement which we 
signed with the brotherhoods, and 
we fear that his account might re- 
sult in misunderstanding. Our 
agreement does not require present 
employees who are not union mem- 
bers or new employees to “join” or 
“go into” the union representing 
their craft or class. These people 
need not “join” a union, that is, 
they need not become “members” 
in the sense in which that term is 
customarily used. 

While present employees who 
are not members and new employ- 
ees need not “join” a union, and 
cannot be forced to become “mem- 
bers,” they must, if they are to keep 
their jobs, pay the union represent- 
ing their craft or class the initiation 
fees, dues and assessments regularly 
required by it as a condition of ob- 
taining or _ retaining member- 
ae. ... 

One who becomes a union “mem- 
ber” is required to sign an applica- 
tion for membership and take an 
oath of obedience to the constitu- 
tion, by-laws, rules and regulations 
of the union. The employee who 
does not want to join and merely 
pays his money to a union under- 
takes none of these obligations and 
cannot be fired from his job for 
refusing to do so as long as he pays 
his money. 

F. G. GURLEY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 

SANTA FE RAILWAY SYSTEM 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Too Young 


Dear Sir: 

Milton C. Lightner’s appointment 
as president of the National Assn. 
of Manufacturers is certainly note- 


5 





Western Maryland extends its 
ability to serve ocean shippers 


Port Covington’s Pier 9 is open for business—world-wide 
business—through the hustling Port of Baltimore. 

Pier 9 has been extended to a total length of 1,200 
feet. 3 acres of floor space has been added. More berth- 
ing room. And room for fifty cars under the two 10-ton 
gantry cranes on the new double-tracked apron. That 
speeds up shipside handling. 

Inside, the greatly enlarged pier provides three rail- 
road tracks. Car floor level. They speed up loading and 
unloading. And continuous truck delivery docks as well 
as a roadway ramp to the second level of the pier, make 
it one of the most flexible facilities on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. 


Serving this and the other Port Covington piers are 
yards for 20 miles of freight cars. Monitored by radio 
telephone. And handled by powerful, fast-moving 
diesels. 

The full story of WM’s Port Covington, with its coal, 
ore, grain and general cargo facilities is interesting. But 
more interesting are the facts as to how it can serve you 
and save you money. Phone the WM representative 
near you. Tell him of your requirements. You can count 
on it, he’ll deliver! 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md.— Short Cut For Fast Freight 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL 


News Briefs of 1957 


SPANNING OLD MAN RIVER—The Mississippi 
River lies far below the steelwork for the Greater 
New Orleans Bridge. The main cantilever span is 
1575 feet, longest of its type in the United States. 
Bethlehem is supplying and erecting some 34,000 
tons of steel for this monumental bridge. 


STEEL HOME OF THE FUTURE—When commuting 
by ‘copter becomes commonplace, your roof can 
be your own heliport. Only a rugged steel frame 
could stand the strain. And exposed steel framing 
is used more and more for its beauty. Bethlehem 
Pacific Coast Steel Corporation supplied the structural 
steel for this modern home in the California hills. 


GIANT TANKERS—Contracts awarded to Bethlehem's Shipbuilding 
Division during the year included a number of tankers ranging from 
25,000 to 106,500 tons. The latter, to be built at our Quincy, Mass., 
yard, are about twice as long and twice as wide as a standard wartime 


tanker and will carry six times as much cargo. 


T-2 TANKER, 524 FT. 


SUPERTANKER, 937 FT. 


NEW STEEL CAPACITY— 
Throughout 1957, Bethlehem 
continued to expand and im- 
prove steelmaking facilities. 
When the program is completed 
at our Sparrows Point, Md., 
plant, for example, steelmaking 
capacity there will be 8,200,000 
tons. This figure is larger than 
Bethlehem’s total steel produc- 
tion in 1939 (7,958,000 tons). 





TACONITE PELLETS—Some 7% million tons 
a year of these small pellets of concentrated 
iron ore will soon be produced by Erie Min- 
ing Company's Minnesota taconite plant— 
largest iron ore processing undertaking in 
history. The project, in which Bethlehem has 
a substantial interest, began actual produc- 
tion of pellets in late 1957. 





™ ty ne _ 

MORE SOFT DRINKS IN CANS! 
In 1957 it took more than 40 billion 
cans of all types—some 5 million 


z 


SCALE MODEL OF RESEARCH 
CENTER —Early in the year, plans 


were announced for construction of 


tons of steel—to supply can makers’ 
demands. Nowadays, more and 
more soft drinks and other good 
things to drink and eat come in cans. 
Bethlehem is a major supplier of 
tinplate—thin sheets of steel coated 
with tin—used in making cans. 


a basic steel research center on a 
1000-acre site adjoining the Lehigh 
University campus, and overlooking 
our plant and general offices at 
Bethlehem, Pa. Here Bethlehem 
scientists will have superb facilities 
for carrying on vital research projects. 


MAKING STEELMAKING SAFER—For the fifteenth con- 
secutive year a Bethlehem plant has won first place in the 
annual safety contest sponsored by the Metals Section 
of the National Safety Council. Our Sparrows Point, Md., 


plant won first place among all large steel plants in the 
nation. The Bethlehem, Pa., plant won second place, 
and the Johnstown, Pa., plant third. 


eee eee 
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Sure, it matters how you slice it! 


It matters how you make and wrap it, too! For brand- 
conscious consumers expect uniform excellence in their 
ready-made and packaged foods. 


Here’s the very reason leading food processors have 
confidence in processing machinery equipped with New 
Departure self-sealed ball bearings. These are high-precision 
ball bearings . . . sealed and lubricated-for-life with never 

a need for service, relubrication or readjustment. There’s 

no risk of costly food contamination caused by grease 
leakage or overlubrication, either. For the name 

New Departure means highly efficient sealing — grease 


turning point stays in... dirt and wear stay out — for life! 


If your business is packaging foods for today’s brand- 
of modern conscious shoppers, let New Departure self-sealed ball 


° bearings protect your good brand name. Write for 
industry 


application data and sizes available. 


Sie NE 


FORWARD FROM FIFTY 


ZPARTURE 


NEW DEPARTURE +/DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, BRISTOL, CONN 


S L(KE A BALE 





BEFORE BRUSHING 


Port plate for hydraulic 
pump has loose burrs and 
sharp edges. Cost to re- 
move these by hand: 14¢. 


AFTER BRUSHING 


removed and surface 
junctures blended to close 
uniformity. Cost with 
Brushamatic: 1.3¢. 


All burrs are a 


Quality when the pressure’s on 


... but costs 91% less when finished with 
OSBORN Brushamatic. Methods 


HESE port plates for hydraulic pumps 
are quality finished to precision tol- 


erances to provide positive seal against 


high internal fluid pressures. For peak 
dependability in severe hydraulic serv- 
ice, surface junctures are uniformly blend- 
ed in one simple, automatic operation 
with Osborn’s Brushamatic Machine. 
At the same time all burrs are thoroughly 
removed to eliminate subsequent fouling 
of hydraulic controls. 
Production rate... both sides finished, 180 pieces 
per hour with Osborn Matics Brushes. 
Low cost, precision finishing like this may 
be applied to many types ot products you now, 
build. An Osborn Brushing Analysis can show 
you how. Write for the Brushamatic booklet. It 
shows -how you benefit. The Osborn Manufac- Osboru Brusbamatice 3-A 
turing Company, Dept. A-110, Cleveland 14, Ohio. operates on preset time cycles. 


Oshou Brus 


BRUSHING MACHINES + BRUSHING METHODS 
INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES « FOUNDRY PRODUCTION MACHINERY 





worthy [BW—Dec.7°57,p90]. I 
was quite amazed however when 
comparing his age, 57 years, to the 
year he graduated from Harvard 
Law School (1913) to realize he 
would have been 13 years old. I’ve 
heard of youthful Air Corps Of- 
ficers, Quiz Kids. and more re- 
cently, young experts in the invest- 
ment and engineering fields who 
successfully traded their knowledge 
for substantial sums of money be- 
fore a nationwide television au- 
dience, but never a 13-year-old 
lawyer! 

ROBERT F. O'MALLEY 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


* It was a typo. His age is 67. 


Wrong Parent 


Dear Sir: 

In Business Abroad [BW—Dec. 
14°57,p61)| issue, reference is made 
to British Motor Corp. as makers of 
Austin and Hillman cars. 

Unless there has been a recent 
merger, which I doubt, the manu- 
facturer of the Hillman is still the 
Rootes Group. 

WALTER Morris 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
FULLER & SMITH & ROSS, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Not Amusing 


Dear Sir: 

Your comments on Polaroid 
Corp. In the Markets [BW—Dec. 
14°57,p158 indicate Polaroid 
opened on the Big Board at 50 
rather than 37—not very amusing 
when so many look to BUSINESS 
WEEK for factual information. 

On page 35. same issue, Busi- 
ness Outlook the addition of the 
dollar sign to the annual rate of 
housing starts clearly indicates a 
confused state of mind... 

RICHARD A. TEICHMAN, JR. 
GEOLOGIST 
WAYNE, PA. 


Christmas Yoke 


Dear Sir: 

I have seen all kinds of recir 
for eggnog, but yours [BW—Dec. 
14°57,p162,| is really unique— 
“mild” or not. Since it calls for 
“12 egg yokes.” how does one go 
about yoking 12 eggs together? 
Can it be that your recipe is all in 
fun—just a big holiday joke? 

SAMUEL Sass 
LIBRARIAN, THE WILLIAM 

STANLEY LIBRARY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Will you “weather the winter” in good health? 


During the stormy, disagreeable winter , 
months, the usual seasonal illnesses . . . 
especially colds, pneumonia and influenza 

. . - May strike with increasing frequency. 
And this winter brings another variety of 
influenza—*Asian flu.” 

The symptoms of “Asian flu” are much 
like those of other “grippy”’ colds . . . fever, 
marked tiredness, and aching, especially in 
the back and legs. Should these symptoms 
occur, call your doctor, go to bed . . . and 
stay there until he tells you that the likeli- 
hood of complications is over. Barring 
complications, doctors recommend home 
care rather than hospital treatment. 


“Asian flu,” like a severe cold, can lead 
to pneumonia. Medical science, however, 
has become increasingly skillful in treating 
pneumonia with antibiotic drugs. Today, 


all but a very small proportion of pneu- 
monia cases are saved. But treatment must 
be started promptly by your doctor to 
bring pneumonia under control quickly. 
How you combat any respiratory disease 
depends a lot on your physical condition. 
While it is wise to maintain your general 
health in every way, it is equally wise to 
take preventive measures which may help 
guard against all respiratory infections. 
Keep away from crowds as much as you can. 
Guard against chilling and dress warmly. 
Avoid people who have respiratory disease. 
Cover your coughs and sneezes with paper 
tissues. 
Dispose of used tissues immediately. 
Wash your hands thoroughly before eating. 
Wash eating utensils in hot, “‘sudsy”’ water, 


scald them in boiling water and let them 
drain dry or use disposable cups and dishes. 
Isolate any member of your family who has 
cold or flu-like symptoms. 

Your doctor may also advise vaccination 
against “Asian flu.” 

Be sure to stay in bed as long as vour 
doctor recommends. Rest reduces the 
chances of complications. And if you stay 
“out of circulation,” others will be pro- 
tected from your infection. 

Since sickness may occur at any time in 
any family, someone in every household 
should know the principles of home nursing. 
Metropolitan’s new Home Nursing Hand- 
book explains what you can do for a sick 
person’s comfort, contentment and re- 
covery. Use the coupon below for your 
free copy. — 


noes eeerme sreceees 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please mail me a free copy of your 

booklet ‘Home Nursing Handbook,” 

1-58-S. 





Name 





Street 








City 
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Lifts 6000 tons out of the sea with 
DENISON HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


When The Offshore Company faces the problem of raising its 6000-ton 
DeLong drill barges, they rcly on Denison axial piston pumps to deliver 
the necessary muscle. Rated at 5000 psi continuous duty, four Denison 
pumps lift the 6000-ton platform at rates up to 15 feet per hour . 
with precision control from one central source. 

Utilizing a Series 800, 35 gpm Denison pump at each corner, the 
hydraulic system developed by DeLong and built to specifications by 
Denison is capable of actuating lifting jack cylinders separately or in 
concert as needed. The result is close regulation of the massive 6000-ton 
load through a system of 16 individual hydraulic jacks on 8 caissons 
or towers. 

Whatever your actuating problem, Denison can help you develop an 
efficient hydraulic system to do the job dependably and at low cost. Why 
not consult Denison on your next job. No obligation. Write us. Denison 
Engineering Division, American Brake Shoe Co., 1238 Dublin Road, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Denison and Denison HydrOlLics are registered 


trademarks of Denison Eng. Div. 


Actuating System Controls for raising and 
lowering heavy off-shore rigs built by 
DeLong Corporation, New York. Denison D E N ISON 
axial piston pumps actuate hydraulic 


jacking cylinders, separately or in unison. / , @) | L - ’ 
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How to ship swiftly—and save! 


When shipping slowed down and his costs rose too high Now he puffs on a peacepipe and ships without fuss— 


The Chief hit the warpath with rage in his eye He calls RAILWAY EXPRESS for economy-plus! 


Check your shipping ledger. If you're 
paying extra for pickups, deliveries, or insurance 
».. you're carrying too many “red ink” entries! 


When you ship by Railway Express, you pay one fixed pi AZ L 
charge from pickup to delivery, within vehicle area 2 EXPRESS 
limits. That's all. No hidden costs or extra charges. 4 G Cc 
What's more, you get coverage no other company can match— ss N 
Railway Express reaches some 23,000 American communities. 
And now, with Railway Express’ new World Thruway Service, 
you can speed shipments to and from almost anywhere 
in the world! So, whether you're sending or receiving, 
here or abroad—always call Railway Express, 





the complete rail-sea-air shipping service. 
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Used 12 mill ae 
ina year 


Before modern lubrication practice took over: 
bearings were replaced to keep a 35” mill rolling for twelve months. 


$2,400 worth of these 


Low Cost | 





Used I mill Ree 
in a year 


ey 


ee ed peor ¢ ~ 


After assignment of a qualified lubrication engineer: one bearing ($200) 
served for a year, saving $2,200 a year, pius other savings. 


Lubrication plan extends parts 
this case, 12 times 


life —in 


We've just talked to a manufacturer 
in the past three years, has at 
least doubled the life of lubricated parts; 
and, in one case, increased the life of a 
large, expensive bearing twelve times! 
The same manufacturer succeeded in 
getting 312,000 tons of production on 
another bearing where 30,000 to 40,000 
tons was the accepted average. 

This may be a clue to industry man- 
agement in general that taking lubrica- 
tion practice for granted can cost 
enormous amounts of money in parts, 
lost production time and maintenance. 

Developing opportunities for using 
modern lubrication plans like this, to 
turn regular losses into definite income, 


who, 


becomes a management function. And 
the management teams of quite a few 
major manufacturers are digging into 
their lubrication practices with the sole 
aim of making moving parts in operat- 
ing machinery last longer. 

Large companies find that the serv- 
ices of a plant lubrication engineer pay 
off. He can extend parts life, eliminate 
downtime, reduce the number of rejects 
(even save on lubricant cost) and other- 
wise add to income. Both here and in 
cases where operating budgets preclude 
a staff member, Texaco’s organization 
of Lubrication Engineers functioning 
in all 48 States, can offer specific assis- 
tance. A more detailed discussion is 





available in an enlightening booklet: 
“Management Practices That Control 
Costs Via Organized Lubrication.” 
Write The Texas Company, Dept B20, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 











TUNE IN...Metropolitan Opera Radio Broadcasts 
Every Saturday Afternoon 


IN ALL 


48 STATES 





LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


(PARTS, INVENTORY, PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, MAINTENANCE) 
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New moves to ease credit are in the cards. This results from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s latest appraisal of economic conditions. 


In fact, is was evident on Tuesday that Wall Street looked for word 
any moment. A discount rate of 2%4% was expected, off another %4%. 
—@—— 
Christmas sales went over the top (page 28) but not until the very last 


moment. And, with inventories held down pretty well all along, most retail 
lines get off on the right foot in 1958. 


However, there isn’t much bubbly talk about new records. Some lines, 
notabiy high-priced merchandise, will gladly settle for 1957’s volume. 


Auto people in particular already have lowered,their sales sights. 


Call the consumer’s attitude “apathetic” or simply “cautious;” whatever 
ails him, he isn’t bringing cheer to the auto salesrooms. 


Output ended 1957 on a dull note (late December falling off sharply 
from earlier schedules), and it’s a wait-and-see attitude for 1958. 


Almost anybody these days can tell you what’s the matter with auto 
sales, but here are some views from experts: 


Harlow H. Curtice, president of General Motors, is inclined to blame 
fading confidence, on the part of business as well as consumers. He looks 
for lower sales of American-made cars in 1958 than in 1957. 

James O. Wright, Ford vice-president, admits that high price tags are 
a factor, but mainly blames gloomy forecasts on business activity. 

A New York banker specializing in auto finance says “too many 1955 
installment buyers still haven’t built up enough equity for a down payment.” 
omdiean 

Here’s one of the few rosy notes out of the automotive industry in some 
time: White Motor, a leading “independent” truck builder (which furloughed 
workers in October), is calling people back. 

Accumulating orders are jumping output schedules by about 20%. 


News on furniture developments toward the close of the old year had 
an unhappy ring. Seidman & Seidman, accountants and industry statisti- 
cians, report November shipments 12% behind 1956. 


Behind the drop in shipments was a 7% dip in new orders plus enough 
cancellations to pull the backlog 16% under its year-earlier level. 


Retail volume has done very well indeed to hold up in the face of 
spreading layoffs in recent weeks. 


Since the Census Bureau’s November count, which showed 3.2-million 
unemployed, half a million more workers have been added to the rolls of 
those drawing unemployment compensation. 


Recent increases have carried the number of compensated unemployed 
fully 800,000 above the figure for this time last year, a gain of more than 
60%. Moreover, new claims continue to run 50% larger than a year ago. 
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Reductions in manufacturers’ capital budgets continue to find an 
exaggerated reflection in demand for machine tools. In November, for the 
third month in a row, new orders were slightly less than $30-million. 


Benefiting from larger bookings early in the year, the industry appar- 
ently wound up 1957 with close to $550-million of new business. 


That looks rather skimpy alongside 1956’s $925-million. 
— Ca 


The public utilities, which are among the few industries scheduled to 
spend more on capital expansion in 1958 than in 1957, now are finding less 
pressure for increases in output. 


As business slowed down, demand for juice stopped rising so fast. 


Electric output (as is the annual habit just before Christmas) has come 
through with a new weekly record of almost 12.6-billion kwhr. However, the 
year-to-year gain is now running less than 3% (the week ended Dec. 21, in 
fact, being only 142% ahead). A year ago, the gains were 7% and 8% and 
as recently as late summer they were averaging better than 5%. 


The electric companies build power stations on long lead time, of 
course. And orders for heavy equipment are hard to delay or cancel. 


Distribution facilities, however, can be slowed more easily. There seems 
already to have been softening in demand for transformers, in fact. 


New evidence of trouble in maintaining crude oil prices appeared this 
week when Suntide Refining cut 25¢ a bbl. off the price it will pay for oil 
on the lower Gulf Coast. The cut, effective Jan. 1, applies to purchases over 
a radius of about 150 miles from Corpus Christi. 


This action, following the 10¢ a bbl. cut posted two weeks ago by 
Southern Minerals Corp. (BW—Dec.21’57,p12), brings into the open “dis- 
counts” that have been reported from time to time on crude prices. 


Selling gasoline at retail promises to get more and more complicated. 


Sun Oil started testing its pump to dispense five grades nearly two 
years ago. And other companies have started selling a “super” as well as 
the familiar regular and high-test. 


Now Sun says it is ready to start putting new pumps throughout its 
marketing area—each pump offering the driver a choice of six grades. 


Steel operations won’t be anything to boast about, but this week at 
least shows some comeback from the Christmas-week low. 


Operations are scheduled at 59% of capacity, according to the American 
Iron & Steel Institute. That’s up from 53.4% the week before. This week’s 
operations are calculated to yield 144-million tons of raw steel. 


Here’s your annual footnote on steel: The operating rate soon will be 
figured as a percentage of the enlarged capacity available at the start of the 
New Year; this always means a drop of several percentage points (and the 
setback this time is expected to be about 4), making output look just that 
much worse than on the old basis. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 4, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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It gives them a true “kick’’—weather or not! 


It used to be that low cost footballs couldn’t match the 
spirit of their young users. When the going got wet, 
they would go out of round and lose their stability in 
the air. They also would lose their pebble embossing 
and become hard to handle. 


What was needed was a new kind of cover. This took 
some doing but finally a leading fabric coater came up 
with a successful solution—a thick, heavy-duty coating 
based on PLIOFLEX rubber. Result: A tough, long- 
wearing cover that withstands the wettest weather, 
without losing its shape or embossing. 


CHEMIGUM  & P ~ 
PLIOFLEX Cail 
OLITE Plioflex 
PLIOVIC ight-colored 





nthetic rubber 





The major reasons for using PLIOFLEX in these covers 
are: First, its permanently light color permits bright, 
clean colors without the expense of natural rubber. 
And second, its high uniformity makes possible a prod- 
uct of consistently high quality. 


Perhaps PLIOFLEX can give you a truer performing 
product. For the full story, including complete techni- 
cal assistance, on PLIOFLEX and other raw materials 
for the rubber industry, write to 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. M-9415, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL 

















When should 
you retire a 
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typewriter... 





AND GET THAT NEW ROYAL ELECTRIC? 


That depends upon your business 
requirements. 

Today’s faster pace calls for peak 
typing production, faultless reproduc- 
tion and above all, typewriters that 
respond quickly, quietly. Specifically 
—the modern typewriter must enable 
the secretary to produce more and 
better work with a minimum of effort. 

You get all this from the incredible 
new Royal Electric—plus a whole lot 
For this remarkable machine 


more. 


ONLY 


offers a battery of engineering and 
convenience features you can’t match. 

For your own information, find out 
how the new Royal Electric fits into 
your typing picture. Once you do, we 
think you'll decide to retire some of 
your outdated typewriters. 

Call your Royal man for a demon- 
stration and free trial. You'll be sur- 
prised how much your old typewriters 
are worth in trade—how little it costs 
to switch to Royal Electrics. 











¥ ae eal ae 
A product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


THE ROYAL ELECTRIC HAS TWIN-PAK, THE INSTANT-CHANGING RIBBON THAT FINGERS NEVER TOUCH. 
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THE NEW YEAR IN CONGRESS: 1 


Congress Reaches for New Power 


When members of the 85th Congress 
closed up shop last September, they 
were reasonably happy with the strength 
and prosperity of the U.S 

Next week thev return to their duties 
—in a world that has changed 

The world has been changed by 

e The Russian demonstration that 
thev are farther into the age of space 
than we are—bv launching two success 
ful satellites and by outstripping us in 
missile development 

¢ ‘The uncertainties caused by an 
other Presidential 
minor stroke. 

¢ New questions about the cours¢ 
of U.S whether we are in for 
the mild recession that most economists 


illness, this one a 


business 


expect, or perhaps something worsc 
¢ Drive for Power—In the minds of 
powerful men who control Congress 
both Democrats and Republicans—therc 
can be but one reaction to these prob 
lems: Congress henceforth must play 

more important role in the govern 
ment. Specifically, Congressional lead 
ers hope to seize the initiative and be 
come prime policvmakers in foreign 
affairs, in defense, and in guarding the 
domestic economy 

heir reach for power is already being 
opposed by the White House. The over 
riding purpose of the messages Pres 
Eisenhower will send to Congress late: 
this month—the State of the Union 
address, the budgct, the economic re 











port—will be to reafirm the effective 
ness of White House leadership. 

The result will be a contest—one with 
worldwide implications in the way it 
will affect man’s race for space and 
the struggle between the U.S. and thi 
Soviets 
e Issues 
the issues 


at Stake—Here are some of 
around which the test of 
power will center 

¢ The size and composition of our 
total defense effort—whether it 
continue around $40-billion or shoot 
upward closer to $50-billion a year 

e Whether a rise of 


decmed 


should 


this size—if 
should result in in 
immediately, or b« 
borrowing and 


necessa\§ry 
creased tax rates 


met out. of increased 





ao 





in Congress’ operation is the professional class of staff members 
NEW STRENGTH now permanently attached to major committees of both houses. 
Especially since World War II, these experts have enabled the lawmakers to gain a new 
grasp of intricate problems such as taxation, the budget, and defense. 


from existing rates as the 
cconomy resumes its expected growth. 

e Whether, indeed, the recession 
will become so serious as to call for a 
substantial tax cut, to start the economy 
growing again. 

¢ Whether a special agency should 
be established to launch men usefully 
into space—and whether this agency 
should be ruled by civilians or by the 
military. 

e The future of scientific educa- 
tion, with an eve on keeping ahead of 
Russia in over-all progress 

¢ Whether civilian programs such 
is public works, farm aid, and veterans 
benefits should be cut to pay for in- 
creased spending for arms. 
¢ Two Arenas—The struggle will be 
carned on in two settings, one consti 
tutional, the other political. 

At the constitutional level, leaders of 
both parties intend to move into what 
they feel is a leadership vacuum caused 
partly by Eisenhower's concept of a 
limited Presidency, partly by his series 
of illnesses. It has been made more ob- 
vious by the onrush of Soviet science 
ind technology. 

\t the political level, great prizes are 
it stake. Democrats have the most -to 
gain: Thev are convinced a tide is run- 
ning in their favor which—if skillfully 
utihzed—will result in the clection of 
in overwhelmingly Democratic Con 
gress in November this vear and 4 
Democratic President in 1960. Repub- 
lican professionals also sense the Demo 
cratic trend and intend to reverse it, 
if they can, before the 1958 election. 

In this contest, the effectiveness of 
Congress will be sorely tried. Old weak- 
will be apparent 


revenues 


nesses mad once 


20 


more; new strengths will be tested. 
Congress is not what it was a few years 
ago. It is not what the Constitution 
says it is, or what Pres. Eisenhower 
seems to think it is. And it is not even 
what Congressional leaders themselves 
think it is. 


l. The Odds Against Congress 


The ambition of Congressional lead- 
ers to become prime policymakers flies 
in the face of history. 

In times of national stress, it is the 
Executive Dept. that increases its power. 
The great Depression of the 1930s, 
World War II, and then the Korean 
fighting brought great advances in 
White House stature. Over the vears, 
the Presidency has grown steadily in 
power, for the simple reason that 
Congress suffers from built-in handi- 
caps when it comes to making and 
enforcing policies. More and more pro- 
posed legislation comes from the White 
House to be adopted with minor 
changes by Congress; this has become 
the normal and natural way for the 
government to operate. 

Particularly in a time when one 
party controls the White House and the 
other Congress, an aggressive legislature 
raises dangers of deadlock. 

Nobody in Washington expects such 
a fatal deadlock in 1958. Eisenhower 
is not the man to create it from his 
side, and the leaders of Congress seem 
equally determined to avoid it. 

But it is certain that the end has come 
for divided government of the com- 
fortable kind to which we have been 
used since the 1954 election put 
Democrats in charge of Congress. The 


Soviets have shattered the era of good 
feeling by confronting us with poten- 
tially divisive issues. 

¢ Congressional Flaws—There are three 
underlying reasons why Congress has 
often failed in the past to operate efh- 
ciently as policymaker, and these rea- 
sons will apply with undiminished 
force in 1958. 

(1) Diffusion of power. ‘The leaders 
can’t always lead. Every Congressional 
committee and subcommittee is a little 
legislature all its own, and today there 
are more than 230 of them—the greatest 
number in history. 

Suppose, for example, that the top 
Democratic leadership—Lyndon John- 
son in the Senate and Sam Rayburn in 
the House—decided that military spend- 
ing had to be increased by some 
$8-billion a year, along lines of recom- 
mendations made to Eisenhower by a 
top-level committee of businessmen and 
scientists in the so-called Gaither re- 
port. They would then have to deal with 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.), the iron- 
handed chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee. If Byrd refused to approve 
either a rise in taxes or a rise in the 
authorized debt ceiling, he could seri- 
ously disrupt what his fellow Democrats 
were seeking. 

Clarence Cannon (D-Mo.), chairman 
of the key House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, is rated a strong and vigorous 
legislator who makes full use of the 
powers of his position. But even Can- 
non’s power is diffused. ‘Io do the nec- 
essary detailed digging into appropria- 
tions, he must break his committee into 
13 subcommittees. It is the subcommit- 
tee chairmen who become the real 
experts, and who wield the most direct 
power. In the military subcommittee, 
there are even sub-subcommittees, one 
each for the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. 

As power is diffused; so is responsi- 
bilitv. Men even of the stature of John- 
son and Rayburn find it impossible to 
keep a firm guiding hand on committee 
chairmen down the line. 

(2) Clumsy fiscal controls. Congress 
adopts a spending program without 
reference to estimated revenues, and 
without even bringing the various ap- 
propriation bills to a single head where 
they can be assessed in light of over-all 
fiscal policy. In the past couple of 
years, three major proposals have been 
made for budget reforms, all stressing 
much the same faults. 

The great policymaking weapon of 
Congress is the power to appropriate 
money, but even here its will is often 
thwarted. The Republican 80th Con- 
gress, for example, voted hundreds of 
millions of dollars for the Air Force, and 
Pres. Harry S. Truman simply refused 
to spend it. ‘Two years ago, Congress 
increased Eisenhower's request for the 
Air Force by $900-million, and Ejisen- 
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hower said he would spend only as much 
as he thought wise. Lawmakers are 
now accusing the Administration of 
holding up funds appropriated for 
an atomic-powered plane and other 
atomic energy projects. Both by laws, 
and in the wording of committee ye- 
ports, Congress has endorsed this 
diminution of its own power to contvol 
policy by way of the dollar, and it is 
not likely to reverse itself in time to 
affect the 1958 outcome. 

(3) Localism. In Butte, Mont., and 
environs there are 75,000 jobless miners 
—and this fact will have a great deal to 
do with whatever foreign trade policy 
Congress hammers out this year. Rea- 
son: Mike Mansfield, senator from the 
state of Montana and Johnson’s assist- 
ant as Democratic leader, has no inten- 
tion of backing any trade policy that 
would encourage the importation of 
more minerals. And Mansfield’s place 
on the Foreign Relations Committee 
gives him a strong base of operations 
for the Montana-oriented view. Com- 
mittee chairmen, in particular, are in 
a strategic position to put local interests 
ahead of national interests, and often 
do. Over the years, this has been one 
of the great stumbling blocks in the 
way of policy formulation in Con- 
gress. 


ll. On Congress’ Side 


Congress has some new advantages to 

offset these historic handicaps: 

¢ One of these is the rise of the 
professional committee staff, which has 
been going on since the end of World 
War II. The current Johnson hearings 
into defense—for example—would be im- 
possible without the full-time services 
of a committee staff devoting itself to 
military affairs in great detail, and with 
top professional competence. Without 
such a staff, the questioning would be 
aimless, the answers very likely evasive, 
and Congress would wind up more 
confused than when the hearings be- 
gan. 

¢ Another promising development 
is the rapprochement between Con- 
gress and men of learning. The profes- 
the scientists, the scholarly 
dreamers—once ridiculed in Congress 
and regarded with suspicion—are now in- 
vited in to tell what they know. This 
new attitude began with the social scien- 
tists, particularly in seminars into eco- 
nomic problems conducted by the Joint 
Economic Committee. It is spreading 
now to the physical scientists, as evi- 
denced in the Johnson defense hearings. 
In the past, Congress counted on the 
Executive Dept. to keep in touch with 
leaders of science; now it is reaching 
out itself for guidance from the coun- 
try’s best brains. 
¢ Bipartisanship Needed—If Congress 
does achieve important gains in policy 


$orTs, 
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The committee system in Congress gives many senators and repre- 


sentatives real familiarity with governmental problems—and correspond- 


WEAKNESS ing power. But the very multiplicity of committees diffuses Congress’ 


power through many hands. 


determination, the Democratic leader- 
ship will need the help of Republicans. 
It will have to be a Congressional drive 
for power—not a Democratic drive for 
power. 

There are signs that some key 
Republicans are restless and would like 
to blame the White House for allowing 
the country to fall behind the Soviets. 
Sen. Stvles Bridges, ranking Republican 
in the Senate, has described our situa- 
tion as one that “in some respects is 
comparable with Pearl Harbor.” Sen. 
Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, rank- 
ing Republican on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, has urged release of 
some of the Gaither committee mate- 
rial and has warned that there must be 
no “cover-up for our inadequacies.” 
Other Republicans are calling for an 
abrupt increase in the tempo of missile 
and space developments. 

But it is likely that most Republicans 
—when the chips are down—will swing to 
Eisenhower's side in the interest of 
party unitv. Rep. Joseph W. Martin, 
House Republican floor leader, has al- 
ready set the tone, warning against a 
spirit of crisis and emergency. 

Martin has not argued against increas- 
ing defense spending—only against do- 
ing so on a crash In his view, 
forced-draft spending markedly above 
current levels would result only in con- 
fusion and higher costs, instead of 
faster progress. 

Sen. Chapman Revercomb  (R- 
W.Va.) has come to the defense of 
Eisenhower in language that will be re- 
peated many times in the next few 
months by GOP stalwarts. Revercomb 
says the Administration can get any 
it wants from Con- 


basis. 


amount of money 





gress for defense, and denies that ther 
is any spirit of complacency in the De 
fense Dept. or the White House. He 
finds a “note of seriousness but no 
hysteria.” 

The Administration counter-strateg\ 
developed further last weekend when 
White House Press Secv. James Hag 
erty tried to tone down interpretations 
of the still secret Gaither report on de 
fense needs. Hagertv denied that the 
Gaither study savs our military strength 
is inferior to the Soviets “‘at this time’’ 
(page 30). 
¢ Firmer Role—On balance, it seems 
unlikely that Congress will achiéve any 
really radical change in the balance of 
power between it and the Executive 
Dept. 

But it is already apparent that Con- 
gress will play a more independent and 
decisive role than it has in the recent 
past. 

Che effects of Congressional hearings 
into defense are already evident, and 
others will follow. The Air Force, for 
example, has gone to considerable pains 
to point out that it thinks the Navy's 
solid-fuel missile, Polaris, can be worked 
into the Air Porc procurement picture 

and that it therefore will not require 
a solid-fuel missile program of its own. 
Pentagon observers interpret this as a 
sign that the Air Force is smarting under 
charges of interservice rivalry developed 
in the Johnson hearings. 

If Congress has the will to do so, it 
can sway the course of events mightily 
without detracting from the Presidency 
at all. Whether it succeeds depends in 
the last analysis on the skill and per 
sistence of the professional politicians 


who are most influential in its counsels 
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SEN. LYNDON JOHNSON  (D-Tex.), 
Democratic majority leader in the Senate, 
is at the head of his party’s drive for more 
Congressional policymaking power, particu- 
larly on defense. 


SEN. STYLES BRIDGES (R-N.H.), dean 
of Senate Republicans, is the most active 
member of his party in that house this 
The White House will find he can 
be quite independent. 


year. 


SEN. MIKE MANSFIELD (D-Mont.), 
Senate whip, is keenly interested in foreign 
He will be active in attacking the 
Administration, but he is not yet in a po- 
sition himself to lead. 


policy. 


REP. SAM RAYBURN (D-Tex.), Speaker 
of the House and an unreconstructed New 
Dealer, has proteges in positions of power 
throughout Congress. He is known to many 
as “Mr. Congress.” 


THE NEW YEAR IN CONGRESS: 2 


These Are Some of the 


In externals, members of the House 
and of the Senate are the same kind of 
man 

Ihe average member of the House is 
52 years old, has been in Congress eight 
years, was educated at a state university, 
is a veteran and member of the Amer- 
ican Legion, belongs to Rotary, and is 
the father of three children. He main- 
tains a house or an apartment in Wash- 
ington and one back home. He is a 
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lawyer, along with almost half of his 
associates in the House. (There are 125 
businessmen, farmers, and 
about the same number of teachers.) 
Back home, he served a successful ap- 
prenticeship in politics, usually in the 
state legislature. 

Senators run to the same pattern, 
with an added 10 years in age, and usu- 
ally a more distinguished political career 


at home—often as governor. 


some 50 


SEN. RICHARD RUSSELL (D-Ga.), 
lezier of the old-line Southerners, may 
give Eisenhower's military program a rough 
go because of bitterness over Administra- 
tion’s civil rights stand. 


REP. WILBUR MILLS (D-Ark.), a new 
type of Southerner, occupies a key post as 
chairman of the House Ways & Means 
Committee. He is being groomed to suc- 
ceed Rayburn as House Speaker. 


Lawmakers to 


But among the men who really make 
Congress their profession—and they are 
the ones who rise to positions of power 
through the seniority system of com- 
mittee chairmanships—there is a differ- 
ence between the typical House member 
and the typical Senate member. 

In the House, advancement is gained 
by hard slogging, with a stress on de- 
tails of budget making or tax law intri- 
cacies. The choice committee assign- 
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SEN. HARRY F. BYRD (D-Va.) will use 
his powers as chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee to battle any increases in 
the national debt ceiling and in federal gov- 
ernment spending. 





REP. CLARENCE CANNON (D-Mo.) 
is a leader in the Congressional drive to 
take the making of military policy away 
from Eisenhower, whose judgment is under 
question in the age of space. 


SEN. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND (R- 
Calif.) is running for governorship of his 
home state this year. As a result, he may 
give Eisenhower less support as GOP floor 
leader in the Senate. 


REP. JOSEPH W. MARTIN (R-Mass.), 
GOP leader in the House, is firmly loyal 
to Eisenhower. He will try to hold his 
party colleagues in line behind Administra- 
tion policy and programs. 


SEN. EVERETT DIRKSEN  (R-IIL), 
skilled as an orator, is likely to succeed 
Knowland as GOP floor leader. He will be 
inclined to support a stronger policymaking 
role for Congress. 


REP. CHARLES A. HALLECK (R-Ind), 
as an unofficial spokesman for the Admin- 
istration in the House, will join Martin in 
pleas for support of programs sent to the 
Hill from White House. 


Watch As Congress Expands Its Role 


ments go to the young men who do 
their homework. House members have 
the air of a harassed accountant, or the 
operator of a one-man business who 
does everything but sweep out. All this 
goes with the most important duty of 
the House: its responsibility for initiat 
ing both appropriation bills and_ tax 
legislation. Its natural leaders are men 
who can shouider this drudgery. Patient 
craftsmanship is the House hallmark. 
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In the Senate, the stress is on debate, 
and oratory is the hallmark. It is a lofts 
pulpit from which great constitutional 
lawvers have clashed, and the issues of 
foreign policy are discussed. It spends 
relatively little time on budget details, 
for example, and accepts much that the 
House proposes without question. But 
when something like civil rights legis 
lation comes along, as last vear, the 
Senate holds the spotlight. The Hous¢ 


passed its version of the bill with only a 
smattering of discussion on the floor, 
and apparently without understanding 
all that was in it. The Senate debate de 
veloped its full significance, and the 
House finally concurred in important 
amendments 

¢ Cooler Heads Prevail—lhe House is 
sometimes swept by emotionalism. Dur- 
ing a railroad strike back in Harry ‘Vru 
man’s Administration, the House rushed 
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REP. JOHN W. McCORMACK (D- 
Mass.), House majority leader, follows Ray- 
burn closely. He is a hard fighter for parti- 
san advantage, and this year the Democrats 
scent victory. 


through a bill—after only 40 minutes of 
debate—empowering Truman to draft 
the strikers into the armed forces. This 
action was a reflection of public anger 
at the strikers, but it was slowed down 
in the Senate and finally killed after 
extensive debate, led by the late Sen. 
Robert A. ‘Taft of Ohio. The incident 


became a classic example of ill-consid- 


cred action by the House on the one 
hand, and the Senate’s tradition of de- 
liberation on the other. 

Some assume the Senate 
is the more responsible and abler body. 
Ihis is not true. It is a different body, 
with different functions. In practice, 
the two houses have learned to lean on 
other. The House leans on the 
Senate's tradition of calm and searching 
debate. The Senate would be lost with- 
out the House's traditional attention to 
the nuts and bolts of government. 

* Political Pros—The real profession of 
Congress is politics 

Partisanship runs deep, and colors 
cvery issue. 

Yet the Democratic leaders of Con- 
gress are proceeding in their drive for 
more power in a curiously nonpolitical 
and nonpartisan mannet 

Ihe reason is that both Lyndon 
Johnson and Sam Ravburn feel the 
country is swinging strongly to the 
Democratic banner, and that they need 
do nothing purely partisan to hasten it. 
‘“Thev can afford to be statesmen, and 
that’s what they'll try to be,” one 
Democratic professional explains. 
¢ Behind the Scenes— Though Ravburn 
is “Mr. Congress” to most of Washing 
ton, it is Johnson who will plav the 
larger role in the public eve this vear. 

Johnson puzzles and fascinates the 
Capital. He can be warm and friendly 


observers 


cach 


of course 
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when he likes, but sometimes he is 
arrogant and almost contemptuous in 
manner. His public personality is that 
of a somewhat colorless, plodding man 
who might be more at home in the 
House than in the Senate, where a little 
flamboyance is expected. Yet he reveres 
the Senate, and he is certainly one of 
its most successful operators—as a_be- 
hind-the-scenes manipulator rather than 
in debate on the floor. 

Johnson is the great pacifier of to- 
day’s Congress—the man to find the 
middle ground on which both wings of 
his own party, and even Republicans, 
can stand together. 

You see this in the current prepared- 
ness subcommittee hearings on missiles. 
Johnson is going out of his way to be 
gentle with Eisenhower. One reason is 
that he is aiming for committee recom- 
mendations that Republican members 
such as Sen. Styles Bridges and Sen. 
Leverett Saltonstall can approve. What- 
ever the committee comes up with, it 
will not be a partisan assault. 

Johnson is an example of a new breed 
of Southerner in Congress—the new- 
South Southerner. Despite the grasp on 
committee chairmanships still held 
firmly by old-line Southerners such as 
Sen. Harry Byrd of Virginia and Rep. 
Graham Barden of North Carolina, men 
of the Johnson stripe hold the balance 
of power. 
¢ On the Way Up—Another new-South 
Southerner—Wilbur Mills, 48-vear-old 
Arkansas lawyer—is moving into a posi- 
tion of great power as chairman of the 
House Ways & Means Committee, suc- 
ceeding the late Jere Cooper. Mills, 
more articulate than Cooper to begin 
with, is a more creative student of tax 
problems, which take most of the com- 
mittee’s time. 

While Mills goes along with his fel- 
low Southerners in opposing civil rights 
legislation, he does so quietly and as 
if somewhat pained by the political 
necessity. He dresses soberly, speaks 
deliberately, avoids sensation, persuades 
by carefully building a case. 

Mills can hold his own with experts 
in the most technical discussion of tax 
law intricacies, and in the past two vears 
he has made himself one of the best- 
informed men in Congress on the eco- 
nomic effects of government policies. 
He did this by directing studies of the 
Joint Economic Committee staff into 
taxation and government spending. 

It is taken for granted that he is be- 
ing groomed as a future Speaker of the 
House. Speaker Rayburn regards Mills 
as a protege and calls on him frequently 
to preside when the House resolves it- 
self into a committee of the whole to 
consider legislation. Mills is making 
good in Congress without a trace of 
the old-South flavor of hominy grits and 
corm pone. 


e “Mr. Congress’”—Speaker Rayburn 


himself, at 76, is no old-school South- 
erner. He characterized himself as a 
“helluva New Dealer” in the Roosevelt 
days, when he pushed legislation to 
regulate the stock exchanges, communi- 
cations, and railroads. 

Rayburn runs the House with an iron 
hand, but he is less of a behind-the- 
scenes operator than Johnson. He 
doesn’t buttonhole or cajole members 
to go along, but he knows what he can 
do and how many votes he can muster 
for a crucial test. He is more of a par- 
tisan Democrat than Johnson, though 
as a strong internationalist, he will back 
the Administration on foreign policy. 
But he always plays the professional 
political game. On reciprocal trade ex- 
tension, for example, he will insist that 
the Administration supply at least half 
of the votes necessary to pass the bill. 

Senate Whip Mike Mansfield, 53- 
year-old former Montana history pro- 
fessor, serves as Johnson’s right-hand 
man in the Senate in corraling votes 
in the cloakrooms. Mansfield’s main 
interest lies in foreign affairs. 

Mansfield is one of a long list of 
former House members who have moved 
to the Senate—graduates of the Sam 
Rayburn school of politics. They in- 
clude Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), Mike 
Monroney (D-Okla.), J. W. Fulbright 
(D-Ark.}, John McClellan (D-Ark.), 
Lyndon Johnson, and Estes Kefauver 
(D-Tenn.). 
¢ GOP Comers—The up-and-coming 
Republican in the Senate seems to be 
Everett Dirksen of Illinois, at present 
Senate GOP whip. Dirksen, one of the 
most fluent orators in Congress, will 
wield increasing authority as the session 
progresses. He is fluid politically—hav- 
ing been both an internationalist and 
an isolationist, for example—and_ will 
work smoothly and effectively with 
Democrat Johnson. 

Dean of Senate Republicans is Sen. 
Styles Bridges, 59-year-old New Hamp- 
shire Yankee. Bridges has been around 
since 1937, when there were only a 
handful of Republicans in the Senate. 
He is not close to the White House, 
where his arch New Hampshire rival, 
Sherman Adams, is the assistant to the 
President. Bridges is a strong partisan 
Republican when partisan issues are be- 
fore the Senate, but on military pro- 
posals—where he occupies a top posi- 
tion on both Appropriations and Armed 
Services Committees—he is likely to be 
closer to the position of Lyndon John- 
son than to that of the Administration. 
Bridges wants a czar over the missile 
program and agrees with Johnson that 
the Administration lacks a sense of ur- 
gency on missiles. 

Sen. Richard Russell (D-Ga.) is leader 
of the Southern bloc. He is chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee and 
serves on the Appropriations subcom- 
mittee handling defense money. 
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THE NEW YEAR IN CONGRESS: 3 


Power Drive Turns on Vital Issues 


The Congressional campaign for a more potent voice in 
national policy will be fought around such urgent issues as defense, 
science and space, foreign policy, recession. 


The essence of the American con- 
stitutional system is friction. 

Friction is assured by the doctrine 
of separate powers for executive and 
legislative branches. The Presidency 
and the Congress must—by the nature 
of government—wrestle with the same 
great overriding issues. But they deal 
with them with different sets of tools. 

The reach for more power by Con- 
gress this vear is thus a natural devel- 
opment after many years of growing 
executive power. The testing ground 
will be the issues we face—challenges 
by the Soviets from abroad, concern 
over the economy here at home. 


1. Defending the Nation 


National survival is something few 
Americans think about; we take it for 
granted, like getting across the - street 
without being hit by a taxi. But a few 
men in the White House, the National 
Security Council, the Pentagon—and 
now in Congress-live with it these davs 
as an ever-present concern. 

Both the U.S. and the Soviets are 
piling up enough hydrogen bombs to 
wipe out any enemy—to destroy the 
capacity to make war with perhaps a 
couple of hundred hits. ‘The method 
of delivery has become the pressing mil- 
itary problem, and in this department 
Soviet missile achievements give them 
an advantage. Once the two are equals 
in delivery power, defense against mis- 
siles will be the next great test. 

his is the context of the prepared- 
ness subcommittee hearing being run 
by Sen. Lyndon Johnson—a prelude to 
the sharpest and most crucial of the 
policymaking struggles of 1958. 

[wo other inquiries are on the way: 
one by Rep. Carl Vinson’s House 
Armed Services Committee, the other 
by the House Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee under Rep. George Ma 
hon. 
¢ Senate Diagnosis—Johnson’s investi- 
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gation is aimed—in his words—at finding 
out “what is wrong; why the Russians 
are ahead.” Before he finishes, he will 
hear from a host of scientific leaders, 
top-ranking Pentagon officers, civilian 
defense officials, and businessmen. The 
inquiry is shaping up along three broad 
lines: 

¢ How much can we usefully spend 
for an all-out missile development and 
production drive? The committee will 
aim at setting its own spending targets, 
regardless of what Eisenhower recom- 
mends in the budget message. The Ad- 
ministration is expanding its own spend- 
ing programs; so the clash here is simply 
over how much more can be spent, with 
Congress aiming at a higher figure than 
Eisenhower. 

¢ How can the Pentagon be re 
organized to speed up development of 
new weapons in the future? Lt. Gen. 
James M. Gavin, the Army’s research 
chief, lashed out against the present 
Joint Chiefs of Staff svstem, and a long 
line of military men blamed civilian 
control through the office of the Sec 
retary of Defense for our lagging missile 
program. Johnson is certain to recom 
mend some changes. 

¢ Beyond catching up in missiles 
what should the total defense spending 
target be? ‘The Johnson committee ex 
pects to receive from the White House 
some of the most important parts of 
the still top-secret Gaither report (page 
30). In anv case, the committee will 
draw up its own long-range spending 
program 
e Best of Friends—Relations between 
the military and Congress are good 
so good that in recent vears the Presi 
dent—despite his constitutional role as 
commander-in-chief—has on occasion 
been bypassed. Congress twice upped 
Air Force appropriations bevond Presi 
dential requests, for example. 

This relationship between the mili 
tary and Congress—steadily built up 
over the vears—will add to the drama 
of this spring’s hearings. The very big 
ness of the military program gives the 
services a leverage. 

“The military is so big, and has such 
wide-flung interests, that it is actually 
more responsive to Congressional de 
mands than to demands from the exec 
utive branch,” a staff member on one 
of the Congressional armed 
committees points out 

So in this field—despite its enormous 


SCTVIC?S 


technical difficulties—Congress may find 
it possible to wrest policymaking from 
Eisenhower. His reputation as a sol- 
dier has faded in the age of missiles 
and space, and Lyndon Johnson may 
emerge as the great military policymaker 
of 1958. 


ll. Science and Space 


In science and space programs, the 
clash shapes up around that currently 
overworked word “urgency.” 

Johnson is on record in favor of a 
vigorous program to explore space, per- 
haps through establishment of a special 
space science academy. He is soliciting 
the views of dozens of scientists on 
establishment of a special agency to 
promote space exploration. 

The Administration may talk along 
these lines, too, but Johnson and mem- 
bers of Congress generally are saying 
the Executive Dept. will proceed too 
slowly. ‘Two Republicans—Sen. Jacob 
K. Javits (N.Y.) and Rep. James G. 
Fulton (Pa.)—will introduce a_ resolu 
tion calling for establishment of a joint 
Congressional committee on. satellites 
and outer space problems. Sen. Clifford 
Case (R-N.J.) has spoken up for a free 
spending attitude toward satellite de 
velopment. If the Democrats get sub 
stantial help from the GOP, Congress 
seems likely to be the leading voice in 
space science projects this veat 

On one whether civilians or 
the military should be handed the 
prime responsibilitv—Congress and the 
Administration may agree. It looks now 
as if the solution might be to establish 
a civilian agency along lines of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
¢ Split on Amounts—Science educa- 
tion, with an eve on space exploration, 
is another area where Administration 
and Congress want the same _ things, 
but will argue over the level of spend 
ing. The Administration has a $300 
million-a-vear program in mind to 
stimulate the study of science and to 
tid students who show a scientific bent 
Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.), chairman of 
the Labor & Public Welfar 


ISSUuCc 
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mittee, wants this upped to $500 
million a year. 

Up for action, too, will be programs 
to get wider exchange of scientific in- 
formation between the U.S. and its 
allies. Here, the Administration will 
want to move farther than some key 
lawmakers—Sen, William Knowland 
(R-Calif.) for one. The Administration 
goal is to clear away barriers to the 
flow of information so that U.S. scien- 
tists and their counterparts in allied 
countries would no longer waste time by 
working in the same fields. Legislative 
restrictions, especially in the atomic 
energy area, would have to be loosened. 


lll. Foreign Policy 


ed 


On the foreign front, the Senate 
might be expected to make a major 
play for more authority. Stemming from 
its constitutional duty to ratify treaties, 
it has long specialized in foreign affairs. 
It frequently has developed giants who 
influenced the course of history: ‘Tom 
Connally of Texas under Roosevelt and 
lruman; Arthur Vandenberg of 
Michigan, spokesman for the Repub- 
licans in the same period; Walter F. 
George of Georgia, who held the Demo 
crats in line as supporters of Eisen 
hower’s policies up to his retirement 
in 1956. 

Vandenberg and George reached the 
apex of their careers as spokesman for 
the party out of power in the White 
House. The times seem to invite an- 
other such giant among today’s Demo- 
cratic senators, in light of the stresses 
under which the Eisenhower foreign 
policy is operating. 
¢ No Challenger—But  there’s no 
Democratic senator with the necessary 
stature to make a major challenge. 

A State Dept. official—a career diplo- 
mat with no political ties—describes the 
situation this wav: 

“When George was in the Senate 
we could talk to him. When he agreed 
to something, we could be pretty sure 
that he could make it stick. There’s no 
one on the Hill now whom we can 
count on to deliver the votes on critical 
foreign policy legislation. Johnson is 
interested in foreign policy, but he’s 
not a specialist in it. Green (D-R.1.), 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, has made no pretense of 
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being more than a moderator. Below 
him you have a lot of young, ambitious 
men like Mansfield, Fulbright, and 
Humphrey (D-Minn.), each of whom 
wants to be heard. None of these will 
let anyone else speak for him. George 
used to keep these young lions in line; 
now they're off the leash and hunting 
alone.” 

Mansfield comes closest to being 
George’s heir, but he’s still a long way 
from being able to fill the role, and he 
knows it. 
¢ Trade Champion—On the House 
side, Rep. Hale Boggs of Louisiana has 
staked his political career on becoming 
the champion of liberal foreign trade 
programs (BW —Dec.21'57,p79). As 
chairman of the Foreign Economic 
Policy subcommittee of the House 
Wavs & Means Committee, he will at 
least blunt the protectionist drive in 
the House. But Boggs can only defend 
what the Administration will propose— 
he is in no position to exert leadership 
of his own. 

Boggs is willing to assume the label of 
Mr. Foreign Trade. But nobody in 
either house is willing to stand up and 
fight equally hard for foreign aid. Here 
again, the Administration will ask more 
than Congress has a mind to approve. 
There’s no reach for positive leadership 
on this issue—only a strong inclination 
to reduce whatever Eisenhower asks. 


IV. Fighting Recession 














lhe Advninistration is already switch- 
ing spending signals, in a series of 
moves to help check the business 
slide. 

Last week, it began releasing some 
$177-million worth of housing money 
that Congress approved earlier in the 
year, but which the Budget Bureau had 
been holding back. A $200-million 
contract has been let for development 
of a chemical-powered bomber. 

Only the housing money is purely a 
weapon against recession. But the de- 
fense projects, too, will have their effect. 
Even more important is the sharp in- 
crease in military hardgoods contracts 
that is expected from now into the 
indefinite future. Pentagon officials esti- 
mate defense orders in calendar 1958 
will come to $23-billion, almost 50% 
more than the amount placed last year, 
when the economy drive was in full 
force. 


In addition, in his messages this 
month to Congress, Eisenhower will 
emphasize the outlook for a quick re- 
sumption of economic growth. The 
tone of his messages and the details of 
the Economic Report will develop the 
prospects of a rise beginning in mid- 
1958. 
¢ Dissident Democrats—But nothing 
he says or does will satisfy his critics 
in Congress. On economic issues, the 
Democrats will break sharply with 
Eisenhower. They already have. Sen. 
John Sparkman (D-Ala.) has announced 
an investigation into why the Adminis- 
tration waited so long to release the 
housing funds, and this will be followed 
by a running fire of criticism across a 
broad front. 

There will be Democratic demands 
for easier credit, for tax cuts to aid the 
consumer, and for increases in public 
works expenditures. Proponents of the 
latter are trying to get into the Sputnik 
league with reports showing that the 
Soviets are modernizing their waterways 
at a faster pace than we are, and that 
we must increase outlays in order to 
keep pace. Public works may very 
well be increased by Congressional 
action. 
¢ Loyal GOP—But on many economic 
issues—such as a tax cut—the Republi- 
cans will close ranks, because they agree 
with Eisenhower's own moderation in 
this area. Democrats will be left more 
alone than on military and space 
science issues, and the chances of a 
major upset of White House policies is 
lessened. 

Farm, aid, veterans’ assistance, and 
health programs will also be fought 
over, particularly where Eisenhower 
recommends cuts, as he is expected to 
do for some civilian programs. 

All this may well produce a deficit, 
which means that the impact of the 
budget—which until recently has been 
mildly on the side of economic restraint 
—is likely to be on the side of expan- 
sion for the next 18 months. No large 
deficits are in sight, unless the business 
recession deepens more than expected, 
with a consequent drop in Treasury 
revenues. 
¢ Taxes Up or Down?—The chances of 
a tax cut as an anti-recession device de- 
pend on how high unemployment 
mounts in the next few months. A 
figure somewhere between 4-million and 
5-million jobless, as measured by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey, will 
touch off a strong drive for tax reduc- 
tion. The Democratic leadership is 
cool to the idea now, but can quickly 
change. 

There’s no serious discussion of tax 
increases vet; however, there will be 
should the economy show signs of a 
quick recovery and should military 
spending mount substantially above cur- 
rent levels. 
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NEW YEAR IN CONGRESS: 


IN JOHNSON PROBE, senators try to fix blame for missiles lag. Investigations are .. . 


Congress Favorite Tool 


Of all the methods devised by 
Congress to assert its powers 
over the Executive Dept., investi- 
gations are the most useful. 


When the power of the executive 
grows, so does Congressional nervous 
ness over its own rolc 

Congress has developed a number of 
new devices, all aimed at holding the 
White House in check. In the 1955 
test of power, these techniques will be 
more important than ever 

e Congressional committees order 
administrators in for question-and an 
swer periods. 

e The prior clearance 
with the committee before the adminis 
trators can take certain steps 

In 1954, Congress forbade the 
General Services Administration — to 
purchase buildings if the deal had not 
been approved by concurrent action of 
both House and Senate 

In 1956, Congress demanded 
that the Defense Dept. serve notice in 
advance if it wanted to close down any 


demand 
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of its business-type functions, and _re- 
served the power to cancel such closings 
bv committee action Eisenhower 
lashed back with the charge that this 
was a “constitutional and 
served notice he would regard the de 
mand as invalid 
¢ Trump Card—But despite all the new 
cevices, Congress still finds the 
of investigation most useful 

An investigation led to the 
tion of Air Force Secy. Harold 
in the early vears of the 
Administration 

[he investigation—still going on—of 
Sen. John McClellan into labor rack 
eteering has diluted the political power 
of unions in Washington 

Sen Kefauver is investigating 
price policies of business, with an eye to 
blaming administered prices and big 
business for the current economic 
downturn. With Walter Reuther of the 
United Automobile Workers as a wit 
ness shortly after Congress reconvencs, 
he will trv hard to link disappointing 
auto sales with higher price tags 


invasion” 


powcl 
i 


resigna 
I albott 
Eisenhower 


istes 


The three-pronged investigation into 


defense will get started almost as soon 
as Congress reconvenes, and Sen. John 
Sparkman will open up on the hous- 
ing front. 

Antitrust subcommittees of both 
House and Senate will continue to call 
Dept. of Justice officials to the Hill. 
The Administration has been active in 
this field, reducing Congrtss prett) 
much to a “me too” role. But repeated 


appearances before Congressional com- 


mittees tend to keep Justice officials in 
an aggressive frame of mind. 

The Atomic Energy Commission will 
feel the Congressional sting, too, par- 
ticularly on charges that it 1s failing to 
spend money appropriated for research. 
¢ Expert Guidance—All of these are 
typical of the current Congressional in- 
\estigations. They are staffed by ex- 
perts and are designed to augment the 
influence of Congress. 

Even Sen. Harry Byrd’s rambling in- 
quiry into the country’s over-all financial 
situation will be resumed. It began last 
year, without benefit of staff guidance, 
and ran out of gas after hearing top 
government officials. Senators  con- 
ducted their own questioning, benefited 
only by such professional counselors 
as they could retain on the side—a 
throw-back to the methods of earlier 
vears. This time, witnesses are expected 
to include financicr Bernard Baruch; Pet 
Jacobsson, director of the International 
Monetary Fund, and Allan Sproul, for 
mer governor of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank. 
¢ Hungry Congress—The investigation 
is the present-day manifestation of what 
Woodrow Wilson—as a student of gov 
ernment three quarters of a century ago 

identified as Congress’ insatiable “ap 
petite for government.” 

If left unchecked, this appetite could 
reduce the to mercly clerical 
duties—a development the voung Wil 
son favored. Later—as_ President—he 
changed his mind 

lodav the role of the 
safe from unduc Congressional inter- 
ference. Every complication of modern 
life adds further to the difficulties of the 
lawmakers and indirectly works for the 
igrandizcment of the executive branch, 
where decisions can be 
the cumbersome 
commiuttes 


executive 


exccutive 1S 


made without 
interference of the 
system 

The real question is whether Congress 
can keep step, whether it can increas 
its own effectiveness in pace with the 
executive 

Vhough it mav fall far short of the 
dreams of its leaders for 1958, Congress’ 
reach for power this vear may well have 
an invigorating cffect on government 
as a whole—particularly on the legislat 
ing function, remains the one, 
powerful, central heartbeat of our con- 
stitutional s\ 


whi h 


stem 
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Late Shoppers Turned the Tide 


@ Christmas sales equaled—probably exceeded—the 
record set in 1956. But up until the eleventh hour it was touch 


and go for the retailers. 


@ The consumers’ 


pre-Yuletide mood is causing 


qualms about the coming months. Merchants see a rough time. 


U.S. retailers started out the new vear 
this week with (1) a sigh of relief that 
1957 turned out as well as it did, and 
(2) apprehension that 1958, particularly 
the first half, will live up all too well to 
the gloomy predictions that some of 
them are making. 

Off to a late start for a number of 
reasons, total Christmas sales at least 
matched—and probably exceeded—the 
record set in 1956. There’s a fine 
chance that when the figures are added 
together, Yuletide sales countrywide 
will have pulled the year’s total retail 
sales to the $200-billion mark for the 
first time in history, topping the pre- 
vious year by some $10-billion (BW — 
Jan.19°57,p20). 

This achievement, however, doesn’t 
show up evenly across the country. New 
York area merchants have little doubt 
that their figures will show a gain over 
1956. 

Atlanta and Houston reported gains 
over 1956, and in Pittsburgh, Denver, 
and Chicago the retailers reported sales 
cither equal or slightly ahead. 

But in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, and Memphis, 
there seems to be little chance that even 
the late burst of shopping was enough 
to match 1956. 

Whatever the total finally adds up 
to, three things are certain: 

¢ It was touch and go up to the 
last—a Christmas that once more had 
merchants waiting breathlessly for the 
final day crowds. 

e But, unlike 1956, stores were 
prepared for this customer fickleness. 
Ihe way things worked out, hardly a 
single merchant told BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters in a_post-Christmas survey 
around the country that inventories 
were a_ problem. 

¢ This comfortable feeling about 
inventories doesn’t offset the fact that 
1958, in the words of a Detroit mer- 
chant, looks right now as if it will be 
“the roughest sledding in 10 or 15 
years. 


|. Late, Late Show 


With few exceptions, merchants told 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters that it was the 
last few days that turned the tide. 

The controller of a San Francisco 
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store put it this way: “The shopping 
rush came frighteningly late. Customers 
are procastinating more and more. 

The Monday before Christmas in 
particular was a standout. Rich’s depart- 
ment store in Atlanta had all-time rec- 
ord sales in several departments, and 
storewide it was the third-largest selling 
day of the season. 

From Denver came this report: “For 
all practical purposes our Christmas 
shopping season this year was com- 
pressed into not more than four days— 
almost into two—with a real, old-fash- 
ioned grab-and-shove type of rush.” 

The same final crush stood out in 
Houston, too. Battelstein’s men’s store 
reported: “Monday made the difference 
between equaling 1956 and falling be- 
hind.” 

Only in a few places did there ap- 
pear to be less of a rush at the end than 
merchants had expected. In Boston, for 
example, a store spokesman said “there 
wasn't the last minute rush we experi- 
enced last year—the big selling days 
were spread out over the last few 
weeks.” 

A Philadelphia merchant concurred: 
“This was no 1956.” 

In some areas the late selling could 
be attributed to weather and—in the 
case of Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, and 
New York—to transportation strikes 
that hampered shoppers. 
¢ No Hits—Except for the encourag- 
ing crush of customers in the final days, 
though, many merchants characterized 
Christmas as a pretty featureless event 
this time. A big Chicago store ex- 
plained: “There were no hits—just as 
there were no Christmas song hits this 
season. 

In St. Louis, where the tenor of 
many store managers was one of disap- 
pointment, a » oe manager com- 
plained: “There were no outstanding 
poor spots—no outstanding good items. 

In fact, there was nothing outstanding 
about the whole season.” 


Light Load 


Undoubtedly, there would have been 
a lot more moaning had merchants not 
been prepared for the possibility of a 
less than sensational year. 

From every part of the country, the 


word is that inventories are “in fine 
shape.” 

A Los Angeles discounter, 
own Christmas was “not up to expec- 
tations,” summed up this point nicely: 

. this type of Christmas could only 
take you by surprise if you had no feel 
for market conditions at all. Stores 
would have to be sailing along with 
their eyes closed not to see the signs 
as far back as last, spring.” 

In Boston, the consensus on inven- 
tories is: “Lower than ever and 
healthy.” Louisville merchants, too, 
describe themselves as “pleased as 
punch” about the state of inventories: 

‘They are perfect, just perfect.” 

Probably the best explanation of 
why merchants consider the year sat- 
isfactory comes from a Milwaukee de- 
partment store spokesman, who ad- 
mits his sales were down 2%. 

“We feel we had a terrific season,” 
he said, “because we hit our objective 
of ending up with $34-million less op- 
erating inventory than normal. We 
wanted to accomplish this because we 
expect a stringent spring—a spring 
that’s going to need money in the 
bank.” 
¢ Normal Promotions—Since invento- 
ries are in line with current sales, you 
can expect little more than normal pro- 
motions during January. Few retailers 
revealed any intention of blitzing the 
public with spectacular sales. 

Said a Portland merchant: “We 
don’t have goods to get rid of this year. 
We just plan a usual January.” 

There were exceptions. Louisville ex- 
pected sharp price bargains, even though 
sales during Christmas were equal or 
better than 1956. One big store plans 
its splashiest January promotion ever. 
In Chicago, Goldblatt’s says: “The tra- 
ditional white goods and big ticket sales 
of other years will be put to shame this 
vear by price come-ons in all lines. 
Every day and every week we'll be push- 
ing something new.” 


lll. Now for 1958 


Merchants left little doubt that the 
way they are now reading the consum- 
ers’ mood indicates a rough few months 
ahead. Some predict sales declines as 
much as 5% below the first quarter of 
last vear. Others think they'll be doing 
a good merchandising job if they break 
even with last year. 

Even a store like Rich’s in Atlanta, 
where Christmas was a whale of a suc- 
cess, sees 1958 this way: “Generaliy 
a little more competitive and tighter 
than 1957—but still on a high plateau, 
with our business about the same for 
1958 as 1957.” 


whose 
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Now Sinclair keeps the jets flying 


Jet aircraft have put a new dimension in avia- 
tion — flying faster, higher and hotter. To the 
oil industry, they posed a challenge in lubri- 
cation. Their gas turbine engines deal out 
extreme temperature punishment as well as 
terrific power. Sinclair Refining Company, 
long experienced in aircraft lubrication and 
with a record as the principal supplier of lubri- 
cants to domestic airlines, accepted this chal- 
lenge. For jets, the answer was found in 
synthetic lubricants, products which are non- 


petroleum derived. Now, as a leading supplier 
of jet lubricants for military planes as well as 
for aviation and related industries, Sinclair 
— through research and new manufacturing 
technique — is still keeping ‘em flying. 





SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 
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Noise Over a Hush-Hush Report 


The so-called Gaither committee report, with its esti- 


mate of the nation’s security status, has stirred a furor despite 


the secrecy in which it's still folded. 


The running battle of newspaper 
headlines over the state of American 
preparedness—especially as appraised by 
the so-called Gaither report—flared anew 
this week. 

Rarely has the nation seen such wide- 
spread concern devoted in high places 
to a secret document (page 104). The 
furor is quite out of keeping with the 
report's routine beginnings. Last spring, 
the Civil Defense Administration took 
the White House a proposal for a 
federal bomb shelter program—primarily 
designed to protect the public against 
blast—with a $40-billion-plus price tag. 
Pres. Eisenhower decided any such en- 
deavor should be related to the entire 
program of national defense. 

The result was creation of another 
White House study group—this one the 
Gaither committee, named after its 
first chairman, H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., 
San Francisco attorney and chair- 
man of the Ford Foundation. During 
most of its life, the committee was 
without publicity. 
¢ Major Decisions—E.arly in its career, 
the committee decided it could not 
come to a decision on bomb shelters 
without also calculating answers to 
much bigger problems—such as 
“limited” vs. full-scale nuclear wars, de- 
terrent measures, and the nature of 
present and future weapons. 

Although the timing has not been 

established precisely, the report ap- 
parently went into circulation in Wash- 
ington’s top echelons soon after the 
Soviets launched Sputnik I. In a matter 
of days, the first published reports on 
its contents began to appear (BW — 
Oct.19°57,p42). Then, four davs after 
Sputnik IT was sent into space, the re- 
port was the topic for an extraordinary 
meeting of the National Security 
Council. In the seven weeks since, it 
has become an issue for national de- 
bate—even though it’s still under tight 
security wraps. 
* Bold Program—But enough of it has 
been reported, in substance although 
not in text, for evervone interested to 
know that the findings of the Gaither 
committee point toward a monu- 
mental new program of m | tary spend 
ing and reorganization for the U.S. 

According to the most authentic te- 
ports, the Gaither committee conciuded 
the nation now has to decide on: 

¢ Raising the military budget 
steadily, to a peak of at least $46-billion 
annually by 1960. This is $8-billion a 
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year higher than the outlay for the cur- 
rent fiscal vear. 

¢ For the short term, giving greater 
emphasis to military capability for fight- 
ing limited, non-nuclear wars. 

e For the long run, completely re- 
organizing the military command sys- 
tem, based on an intensive review of 
the roles of the Air Force, Navy, and 
Army. 

¢ Pooling allied scientific brain- 
power, spending more for U.S. research 
and development in weapons, and im- 
proving our own scientific education. 

e Giving high, but not top, prior- 
ity to a long-range program of building 
atomic bomb shelters for the public at 
the rate of about $5-billion a year—but 
not to protect against blast. Rather, 
it suggests shelters for limiting radia- 
tion poisoning among survivors. 

Thus, what is known is enough to 
make the report a focal point for an 
increasingly noisy debate with partisan 
political overtones at home—and to 
make it a cause for alarm among our 
allies and a propaganda weapon for 
Russia and her Iron Curtain satellites. 
¢ Pacifying the Public—Against this 
background, the White House has 
commenced an effort to tone down 
public preoccupation with the bleaker 
aspects of the report. 

White House Press Secy. James C. 
Hagerty, emerging from an hour-long 
conference with Pres. Eisenhower, last 
Saturday disputed the tone of news- 
paper articles on the import of the 
Gaither report. The White House con- 
cern centered on printed reports that 
interpreted the report's central theme 
to be that the United States is in 
immediate peril. 

Hagerty, speaking for the President, 
insisted that “just the opposite’’ is 
true. “At this time”’—and Hagerty 
was careful to emphasize the phrase— 
the Gaither report does not find this 
nation in a state of relative weakness, 
he said. 

But Hagerty would neither (1) dis- 
cuss the Gaither committee's projection 
of relative U.S.-Soviet strength into 
the future, nor (2) hold out any hope 
for official publication of the closely 
guarded report, of which only a few 
copies are said to be in existence. 

Hagerty was with Eisenhower at 
Gettysburg, Pa., where the President 
was in seclusion at his farm to work 
on the State of the Union message 
that is due for delivery to Congress 


on Jan. 9. Hagerty said the President 
will deliver his own analysis of the 
future in that message. It will be 
based on the Gaither report and on 
many other secret documents that are 
available to the President and the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

¢ Bipartisan Outcry—Democratic crit- 
ics of the Administration will not be 
silenced by this effort to put down the 
Gaither report as just one among many 
vital national documents. The report 
has already become a_ big issue, 
especially for Senate Democrats who 
want to embark on a crash program 
of military spending to catch up with 
Russia in the missile and rocket arts. 

In the same week that the White 
House was adamantly refusing, for the 
umpteenth time, to publish the 
Gaither report, more demands came for 
its release from such “big-spending” 
Democratic senators as Mike Mansfield, 
the majority whip; Hubert Humphrey 
of Minnesota; Joseph Clark of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Not all the demands came from the 
Democratic opposition, either. Sen. 
Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, the 
ranking Republican on the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, sided with those 
who want the report laid out in the 
open. 
¢ Friendly Advice—Behind the scenes, 
quieter pressure is being put on Eisen- 
hower and his advisers to make the 
Gaither report their principal guide in 
setting a future course for the U.S. 

According to a copyrighted article in 
the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald, John J. McClov and Robert 
Lovett, two long-time friends and un- 
official counselors of the President, told 
Eisenhower in person that they will 
rally business support if he will accept 
the report and its implications—an in- 
crease in the national debt, no tax 
reductions, and, possibly, some tax in- 
creases. 

This occurred at the meeting of the 
National Security Council four days 
after the Russians launched their Sput- 
nik II. Eisenhower, who had reacted 
calmly to Sputnik I, made his Okla- 
homa City “chins up” speech within 
the week following Sputmk II and dis- 
plaved much deeper concern, promising 
to commit the nation, if necessary, even 
to deficit financing to catch up with 
Russian missile advances. 
¢ Changing Chairmen—Both McCloy 
and Lovett served as advisers to the 11- 
member committee. William C. Foster 
of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. and 
Robert C. Sprague of Sprague Electric 
Co. eventually became co-chairmen 
after Gaither was taken ill; they were 
in charge of preparing the final report. 
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In Business 


Financing Is Tough, So Pennsy 


Will Lease Diesels Instead of Buying 


'he Pennsylvania RR, working with General Motors, 
has evolved a new device to get expensive equipment. 
Under the deal, the Pennsy will lease, instead of buy, 175 
diese] locomotives from GM, and another 50 from Alco 
Products, Inc. 

Normally, railroads sell equipment trust certificates 
to buy equipment. But with business falling, the Pennsy, 
and other roads, are short of cash and unable to borrow 
except at high rates. So, the Pennsy is getting almost 
$35-million in locomotives via a 15-year lease, accord- 
ing to the reported terms. GM has set up a subsidiary, 
Imo Corp., to handle the financing; presumably Elmo, 
as a GM offshoot, will get better financing terms than 
the hard-pressed railroads. Elmo is expected to sell its 
own equipment trust certificates, which will be paid off 
by the Pennsy’s downpayment plus rent. 


Burgess Out as TWA President, 
Disagreed With Hughes on Policy 


The strong hand of Howard Hughes last week tossed 
out another president of Trans World Airlines, 78% 
of whose stock is owned by Hughes Tool Co. In a joint 
announcement with Hughes, Carter L. Burgess, former 
Asst. Secy. of Defense and TWA president since last 
January, said he was stepping out, in what they described 
as a “friendly move brought about by disagreement over 
airline policy.” 

As president of TWA, Burgess had turned a $2.3-mil- 
lion loss in 1956—on operating revenues of $240-million 
—into an almost $2.5-million profit for the first nine 
months of 1957. 

‘Trade circles say Burgess was given a free hand in oper- 
ations, but that Hughes traditionally reserved for himself 
decisions on equipment. It is suggested that the Hughes- 
Burgess parting came when Hughes insisted on buying 
over 100 new jets and turboprops from four companies— 
which meant complicated servicing problems on top of 
the $500-million cost. Burgess, it is said, preferred the 
usual airline policy of economizing by concentrating on 
a single type of plane. 


Atom-Produced Power Moves Nearer 


To Conventional Costs in Argonne Test 


‘The government’s Argonne National Laboratory this 
week revealed that costs of atom-produced electricity had 
come a giant stride nearer to conventional costs. 
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AEC scientists at the lab have exciting new figures on 
their Experimental Boiling Water Reactor. EBWR, a 
nuclear furnace that boils water within itself and delivers 
steam directly to a turbine generator, was designed to 
produce 5,000 kw. of electric power when the reactor 
was producing 20,000 kw. of heat. ‘This would point to a 
cost of about 52 mills per kwh. 

But in recent weeks, heat producirfg in the reactor 
has been stepped up to 50,000 kw. On this basis—with 
enough generating capacity to use the heat—power could 
be produced at 32 mills. 

Going even further, project manager Joseph M. Harrer 
estimates that four such reactors hooked together could 
produce electricity at only 12 mills. In most areas of the 
U.S. power can be generated for 69 mills. In inacces- 
sible places, 10-12 mills would be economic. Fuel-short 
areas abroad would even welcome 20-mill power. 

Argonne plans to see higher heat levels in EBWR 
with new fuels and arrangements of fuel. And construc- 
tion will start next spring on a bigger unit at Arco, 
Idaho—the Argonne Boiling Reactor (ARBOR), designed 
to produce 200,000 kw. of heat but no power. 


Business Briefs 


The flood of students to colleges last year was a mighty 
one, but not quite so mighty as the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation had expected. The 3,068,000 who enrolled topped 
the previous fall by 4.1%, but the agency had overesti- 
mated the increase by 2% in its projections. 

Expansion plans: A 1958 capital budget of $14-million 
has been drawn up by Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
Last year’s capital spending by Jersey Standard was $1.4- 
billion. . . . Consumers Power Co., of Jackson, Mich., 
plans to spend $100-million-plus on its electric and 
natural gas facilities this year. . . . Southern Counties Gas 
Co., of Los Angeles, has a 1958 capital budget of nearly 
$23-million. 


Shoes are off. The National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. says U.S. production in November was +3.3-mil- 
lion pairs, 6.9% below the 1956 month. And the New 
England Shoe & Leather Assn. estimates that 1958 pro- 
duction for the entire U.S. will run around 575-million 
pairs, compared with 585-million last year. 


The FCC has received its first official bid for a permit 
to operate pay-as-you-see television, from the Philadel- 
phia Broadcasting Co., which wants to use the Skiatron 
system of scrambled pictures for non-payers. But FCC 
is holding off decisions in the field until March, by 
which time Congress is likely to have taken some 
action. 


Smith for Beane: Starting Mar. 18, the name of the 
world’s largest brokerage house will be Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith—with the name of directing 
partner Winthrop H. Smith replacing that of Alpheus 
C. Beane, who is retiring Feb. 28. Beane says he hopes 
to find a new place in the brokerage field “where my 26 
years experience can be more fully utilized.” 
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“MILLION TON” dock for new DeKoven Mine 


Pittsburgh & Midway Coal Mining 
Company can load more than a mil- 
lion tons of coal annually at this 
modern, cellular type barge dock 
near Sturgis, Kentucky, on the Ohio 
River. A two-mile long, 42 inch 
conveyor belt connects the facility 
with the company’s new DeKoven 
mine. 

Eleven cells, three of which sup- 
port the loading mechanism, are 
spaced along 1175 feet of shoreline. 
Constructed of interlocking sheets 
of steel piling driven to rock, each 
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cell is filled with sand and gravel 
and topped with concrete. Rugged- 
ness, economy and minimum main- 
tenance make this an ideal type of 
dock for most purposes. 

In the past eight years, Dravo has 
installed more than 100 of these 
docks for firms in the chemical, 
steel, coal, utility, railroad, petro- 
leum and other industries. For more 
information on this or any of the 
products and services shown below, 
write to DRAVO CORPORATION, 
PITTSBURGH 25, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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This Dodge “Power Giant” truck is 
equipped with the New Process 
Gear Corporation Model 540 
5-Speed Truck Transmission, con- 
taining a Torrington Needle Bear- 
ing in the rear countershaft position 
and a Torrington Needle Roller as- 
sembly between the mainshaft pilot 
and the drive gear. 



























































the long haul... 


New Process Gear Corporation truck transmissions are a favorite among 
America’s leading truck manufacturers because of their high ratio of 
capacity to size. Contributing to their reliable performance and smooth 
Operation are compact, high-capacity Torrington Needle Bearings. 

These efficient, anti-friction bearings were chosen for use in these 
heavy-duty truck transmissions because they provide unequaled radial 
load capacity with the smallest possible cross section. Smooth, efficient 
functioning and easy maintenance are assured since the bearings start 
and operate with a minimum of friction and retain lubricant effectively. 

These qualities, which have won Torrington Needle Bearings leader- 
ship in the field, have also led to their use in all types of automotive 
equipment: steering knuckles, brakes, clutches, hydraulic pumps and 
many others. If your product would benefit from compact, anti-friction 
Needle Bearings with high capacity and long service life, talk to your 
Torrington representative who will be glad to give you engineering assist- 
ance. Or, if you'd prefer, write: The Torrington Company, Torrington, 
Conn. — and South Bend 21, Ind. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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Washington expects business confidence to improve early in the new 
year. 


That’s the consensus of key Eisenhower advisers. Their feeling is 
that recent declines in production and increases in unemployment have 
been overestimated. This doesn’t mean they foresee a quick end to the 
current “adjustment” in the economy. Most men whose views get to the 
White House agree the nation will be in a declining trend perhaps until 
midyear. But in their recent contacts with business leaders, they report 
that pessimism is lessening. And their judgment on this is seasoned with 
some knowledge of what Eisenhower will offer Congress in the next few 
weeks. Here’s how they figure things in the first week of the new year: 


Economic weaknesses are being overplayed, Washington insists and 
yearend comments from company heads emphasize the cost-competition 
squeeze on profits. And the news is filled with reports of sliding produc- 
tion and worries that the postwar boom at last is ending. But Adminis- 
tration forecasters can’t accept this. 


Defense spending will go on the rise. There’s no longer any doubt 
about this. There’s a sharp turn-around from last fall, when the White 
House order was to economize. Then, the worry was about rising prices. 
Now, there’s worry about defense and about business. You won’t hear 
much about economy. 


You will get the first clue in the upcoming week. Eisenhower’s State of 
the Union message, now scheduled for Jan. 9, will outline defense spending 
increases—show where new orders to business from government will go and 
give some measure of the size. 


There will be more details the following week, when the budget for 
fiscal 1959—starting July 1—goes to Congress. 


The economic report will relate all this to business. The tone of this 
message will be optimistic. 


Congress will start fast. This will not be a new session. All legislation 
picks up just where it was left when Congress adjourned last year. The 
major White House proposals will make the headlines, because of their 
political importance. This will tend to obscure the prospects for many of 
the so-called secondary measures, often of major importance to business. 


Don’t get your hopes up on tax cuts. Congress won’t cut. But it will do 
a lot of talking about special relief. 


Some excise tax revisions have a chance. But any changes voted will be 
largely administrative. The Korean War rates, supposed to expire June 30, 
will be extended. And so will the Korean rate on corporate profits. 


Federal pay raises will be much in the news. There’s a good chance 
of a general increase. The Administration fought it last year as infla- 
tionary. It doesn’t have this argument now. 


This will be an influence on union contracts. Any time the govern- 
ment grants increases, it adds pressure to union demands on private 
employers. 
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A rise in military pay is probable. What Eisenhower’s budget advisers 
would like to do is increase the rate for necessary and essential skills. 
But it’s unlikely that action can be limited to this. The whole Pentagon 
will want in on the act, with higher rates for everyone. 


Tightening the antitrust laws is likely. A bill ready for House action 
would require merging companies to give the government 60 days’ notice. 


Securities traded over-the-counter may come in for more federal 
control. The House may O.K. the Senate-passed bill placing trading in 
securities of companies with assets of $10-million and more under the 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 


A death sentence for savings and loan holding companies is a fair bet. 
The House already has voted it for savings and loan associations insured 
by the Federal Savings & Loan Corporation. The Senate may go along. 


Codification of the federal banking laws is probable. The Senate has 
approved a bill. The House will go along, if the dispute over whether 
bank mergers should come under the Justice Dept. or the supervisory 
agencies can be settled. The Senate bill favors the supervisory agencies. 


The debt ceiling will be raised, although after a political battle. 
The Democrats will drag their feet on it—make certain that the whole 
world knows that the reason for the increase is what they call Eisenhower’s 
failure to get spending under control. The outlook is for a small rise— 
from the present ceiling of $275-billion to no more than $280-billion. 


Foreign aid will be continued. Questions are on what basis and how 
much. Eisenhower will push this hard and will get about $4-billion. 


Reciprocal trade extension again will be voted. But the prospect 
is that it won’t be for the five years the Administration would like. Encour- 
aging imports lacks political appeal. As the Southeast, Southwest, and 
West gain in industrial production, their representatives in Congress 
become much more protection-minded. So-called “free traders” are losing 
their strength. 


The Defense Production Act will be extended. This is the statute 
that gives the government authority to issue priorities on defense con- 
tracts and to stockpile strategic materials. It’s supposed to go off the 
books in June. But Congress will keep the authority alive—may extend 
it five years. 


More federal control of TV will be debated. 


The Bricker bill for network licensing will be much in the news. 
Under it, the Federal Communications Commission would license networks 
just as it does stations. But opposition is strong and final action seems 
unlikely. . 


Pay television will be up again. The Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee will consider legislation to ban charge systems. But the bill 
may get nowhere over both TV and movie industry opposition. 


Public ownership of atomic-fuel electric power has a very good chance. 
This issue will be bitterly fought. The big argument will be that private 
money simply isn’t available and that unless the government steps in 
Russia will outdistance the U.S. in this field, too. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright en the Jan. 4, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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“Tt gives our basic advertising program another important dimension” 
writes MR. HOWARD MINNICH, Director of Advertising, The United States Printing and Lithograph Company 


“That little girl on the match book is doing a big | 
for us! We use the matches as sales handouts and in 
convention and trade exhibit promotion. As such they 
give further impact and recognition to our basic 
advertising theme ‘Color Printing Is Our Baby’. 
Diamond has done an excellent production job, too.” 


Diamond Match handles all the details of this “‘Dia- 





mensionized” book match campaign for The United ici i 
States Printing and Lithograph Company. The suc- your advertising with a 
cessful results are evident. 

e®*ees 


Whatever your particular need—for new prospects, 
new product promotions, brand name. reminders, 
salesmen’s aids and innumerable direct mail applica- 
tions—there’s a “‘Diamensionized” planned book 
match program to give your advertising an exciting, 
new dimension. For any dynamic book match adver- 
tising, call on Diamond Match, pioneer and leader lanned 
in the field. Write on your business letterhead for p 


folders describing modern, new techniques in “Dia- sc; 
mensionized” book match advertising. book match advertising progr am 
BOOK MATCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION - THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY DIVISION .125 PARIDON STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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NLRB Loses 


Appointment of John F. Fanning 
to board (pictures, left) com- 
pletes Pres. Eisenhower's sweep- 
out of holdovers from first Taft- 
Hartley labor watchdog (right). 


Ihe five members of the National La- 
bor Relations Board—enforcers of 
Taft-Hartley rules for labor and man- 
agement—are sitting for the first time 
as an all-Eisenhower agency. 

Last week, five vears after he entered 
the White House, Pres. Eisenhower 
completed his sweep of the federal 
agency with the swearing in of a 41-vear- 
old government careerist, John H. 
Fanning—a Democrat. The other four 
members are Republicans. 

The last holdover member of NLRB, 
Abe Murdock, left office Dec. 1. The 
former New Deal senator from Utah 
joined the board 10 vears ago, atter it 

vats or =. ees = was revamped under the just-passed 
i a s ra re an §=§=— | aft-Hartley Act. 
NLRB Chmn. Boyd Leedom was appointed April, 1955. His term expires December, 1959. ° New Ground— he shift is impor- 
tant. NLRB is breaking into new 
ground with its decisions. As long as 
appointees of ex-Pres. Truman were on 
the job, even in the minority, the board 
had a bipartisan flavor. Now, they're 
all Eisenhower's men. 

Concern over this was evident with 
the selection of Fanning, an under- 
study of Labor Secv. James P. Mitchell 
during his Pentagon years as a man- 
power expert (BW —Dec.21°57,p106). 
Fanning is a close associate of many 
labor officials with whom he worked as 
the Pentagon's liaison with labor. 

Unions wanted Murdock reappointed. 
Nevertheless, Fanning’s appointment 
has general labor approval. An editorial 
in the AFL-CIO News says the attorney 
from Rhode Island “can reasonably be 
expected to bring fairness and integrity 
to his new post at the NLRB.” 

However, most of the editorial praise 
was reserved for Murdock: “. . . a 
valiant and consistent minority voice 
inside the NLRB against that agency's 
constant and unrelenting anti-labor 
drift.” 


Philip R. Rodgers: August, 1953. Stephen S. 


|. Change in Faces 


lhe departure of Murdock, who had 

covered the span from an all-Truman to 

an all-Eisenhower board, is a clear il- 

lustration of the changing character of 

the federal labor agency. Murdock had 

become, increasingly, the board’s dis- 

tay, - senter while the agency 01 erturned 
previous policy and made new interpre- 

Joseph A. Jenkins: January, 1957. John H. Fanning: December, 1957. tations of Taft-Hartlev. 
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Last Trace of Truman Regime 


When he joined the first T-H NLRB, 
Murdock voted most times with the 
majority of the board—which included 
the first chairman, Paul Herzog, busi- 
nessmen James J. Reynolds and Cope- 
iand Gray, John Houston, and Mur- 
dock. While this was the first board 
to interpret Taft-Hartley, the members 
were appointees of a President who at- 
tempted to veto the 1947 law. The 
board was frequently accused of having 
pro-labor leanings. Critics complained 
it tried by its administration of the law 
to change its nature from what Con- 
gress intended to more nearly what 
‘Truman wanted. 

Under Eisenhower’s first board chair- 
man, Guy Farmer, Murdock was espe- 
cially critical of the board’s cutback on 
its jurisdiction to ease the case load. In 
the last year, under current Chmn. 
Boyd Leedom (BW —Oct.19°57,p157), 
Murdock has often been the board 
member who voted for labor's point of 
view. 
¢ Mitchell’s Choice—Fanning joins the 
board as Mitchell’s choice—in part, Mit- 
chell says, because he “feels strongly 
the necessity of developing the career 
civil servant.” Fanning, a lawyer, had 
worked in the Labor Dept. solicitor’s 


FIRST BOARD to interpret Taft-Hartley Act was appointed by 
a President who attempted to veto the 1947 law. Its members (left 
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office before going to Defense in 1943. 
His last Pentagon title was director of 
the Office of Domestic Programs. 

Mitchell’s strong position favoring 
federal career employees is reflected in 
earlier board appointments. Member 
Joseph A. Jenkins was an NLRB field 
attorney; member Stephen S. Bean was 
a former board field examiner. Philip 
Ray Rodgers, who has the longest board 
service under Eisenhower, had been Re- 
publican clerk to the Senate Labor 
Committee. 


ll. Change in Philosophy 


NLRB Chmn. Boyd Leedom is a 
former judge of the South Dakota Su- 
preme Court. Under him, the board is 
making a series of decisions that reveals 
the philosophical change on labor mat- 
ters that came in with the Eisenhower 
Administrations. 

The current board is made up of 
lawyers, but their legal interpretations 
aren’t what arouse the anger of man- 
agement and labor. The board’s opin- 
ions have become a political issue. 

While labor leaders have been at- 
tacking recent decisions, Labor Secy. 
Mitchell, at swearing-in ceremonies for 


Fanning, asserted “the labor board 
should not be pro-union or pro-manage- 
ment. It should be pro-public. I be- 
lieve it is.” 

For their part, many businessmen as- 

sert that, at last, NLRB is coming up 
with the right decisions. Particularly in 
areas of free speech, picketing, and sec- 
ondary boycotts, management men have 
complained that previous boards have 
not followed Congressional intent to 
make unions toe the mark. Now, the 
board under Leedom is coming up with 
new decisions in these areas more to 
management’s liking. 
e Shift—The change started with Eis- 
enhower’s first board chairman, Farmer. 
Besides the cutting back on its jurisdic- 
tion, this board expanded the employer's 
right to speak out against unionism in 
his plant. But, the sharpest rulings 
have come from the later Leedom board 
—one that wasn’t expected to make any 
critical changes. 

Specifically, the Leedom board has: 

¢ Restricted organizational picket- 
ing by barring a union from picketing a 
plant where the employees have re- 
jected the union in a previous election. 
¢ Held that a umion could not in- 
stitute a boycott against an employers’ 


to right): Abe Murdock, John M. Houston, Chmn, Paul M. 


Herzog, Copeland Gray; missing is James Reynolds, Jr. 
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products—in the same situation—by put- 
ting his name on an “unfair list.” 
¢ Cut further into the rights of 
unions to make “hot cargo” contracts 
(BW —Dec.28'57,p85). 
All these decisions, long sought by 
management, are being heatedly pro- 
tested by labor unions 


lll. Political Fireworks 


Despite the members’ objection at 
being labeled Democrat or Republican, 
pro-union or pro-labor, NLRB is neces- 


sarily right in the middle of the political 
arena. The board members’ rulings, 
though they apply to specific situations, 
are legal guidelines for both unions and 
management facing each other. 

During the Taft-Hartley Board's first 
five years, employers criticized its inter- 
pretations of the law. Now organized 
labor is increasingly on the attack. By 
the time 1958 election campaigns be- 
gin, unions will be hitting the board 
as often and as hard as they can. 
* Labor's Strategy—The recent deci- 
sions curbing picketing, boycotts, and 


the like are providing ammunition for 
unions. At its recent convention, the 


‘AFL-CIO condemned the NLRB: “As 


appointees of the current Administra- 
tion have come more and more to pre- 
dominate on the board, the board’s 
reading of the act has reflected ever 
more strongly an anti-union bias.” 
This will be organized labor’s tone 
in the coming political campaign. After 
the dropping of Murdock from the 
board, the union attack will become in- 
tensified—even though the Murdock-to- 
Fanning shift will not alter policy. 


Probers Take Off on a New Tack 


McClellan committee prepares to shift its attention to 
the politically hot United Auto Workers strike at Kohler. The 
result may be a sharp split in the Senate group. 


After spending a year probing into 
labor corruption, Sen. John L. McClel- 
lan’s investigating committee will shift 
its attention to a new field—manage- 
ment and labor behavior during a strike. 
lhe change could undermine the future 
effectiveness of the group. 

Under present plans, the commit- 
tee’s first major hearing of 1958 will 
be on the politically explosive United 
Auto Workers-Kohler Co. labor dis- 
pute, now in its 44th month. Rack- 
cteering, as such, is not an issue. VAW 
is one of the biggest, most powerful 
“clean” unions. It is locked in con- 
flict with a company that has a record 
of opposition to the union and that 
has successfully blocked UAW’s efforts 
to shut it down by a strike 
¢ Conflicting Charges—The new inves 
tigation will dig into conflicting charges 
of violence, refusal to bargain, and 
other alleged unfair labor practices, in- 
cluding a UAW bovcott of Kohler prod 
ucts. Probers claim to have “startling 
information” to present 

Ihe probe into a strike situation 
virtually guarantees that for the first 
time McClellan’s committee will split 
sharply. Even though the split won't 
show all the Democrats lining up with 
labor and all the Republicans lining 
up behind management, it’s easy to see 
the end of the unitv the committee 
has been able to present up to now 

\lready, the coming UAW-Kohler 
hearings have led to skirmishes 

¢ Investigation of the Kohler strike 
over the past few months has been 
carried on by the counsel to Republican 
committee members, John J. McGov 
erm, and a two-man staff. Operating 
separately from Robert F. Kennedy and 
his investigators, the McGovern probe 
began in Kohler, Wis., then shifted to 
Detroit. There, the probers also looked 
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into (1) a suit in which junkdealer Carl 
Renda seeks $4.5-million damages from 
UAW and others for his arrest in the 
Walter Reuther shooting, and (2) the 
“financial structure of UAW, includ- 
ing its expenditures for ‘educational’ 
activity in political campaigns.” 

e Enthusiasm for the investigation 
comes mostly from Republican com- 
mittee members, especially Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz.) and Sen. Karl 
Mundt (R-S.D.). Chmn. McClellan 
and his fellow Democrats are notice- 
ably noncommittal. Although McGov- 
ern said in Detroit his group was scru- 
tinizing UAW “by unanimous vote of 
the committee,” a number of commit- 
tee members are privately critical of 
the way the probe is developing. 

e United Auto Workers Pres. 
Walter Reuther has attacked McGov- 
ern for “fabricated conclusions” on his 
investigations. In a letter to Sen. Me- 
Clellan, Reuther accused McGovern of 
“harassing honest unions’’—a criticism 
likely to be turned against the com- 
mittee as a whole if it centers its atten- 
tion on UAW during auto bargaining 
this vear. 
¢ Deadline—So far, the strongest con 
flict provided by the Democratic sena- 
tors has been over the dates for the 
hearings. UAW has complained that 
attempts are being made deliberately to 
hold the hearings next spring while the 
union is negotiating with the auto 
industry. 

However, the full committee is ex- 
pected to come up with a date in late 
January or early February for the pub- 
lic probe. The Democrats hope to 
complete the hearings before Reuther 
and his aides step up to the bargaining 
table. 

This is obviously unlikely if the com- 
mittee actually goes into all the details 


of the Kohler strike. A clue to the 
enormous complexity of such an in- 
vestigation is already provided in the 
records of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The board, which has 
held hearings on the strike over a two- 
year period, has accumulated 20,000 
pages of testimony. 

The dispute is still before the 
NLRB. A trial examiner has ruled 
the company guilty of unfair labor 
practices, but this is being appealed be- 
fore the board itself. No decision is 
expected before the McClellan com- 
mittee begins hearings. 
¢ Cost Plus—UAW concedes it has 
spent more than $10-million on the 
Kohler strike, but it claims this has 
been mainly to support the strikers 
and their families. ‘The huge cost, plus 
the detailed evidence from both sides 
of a bitter and violent strike of almost 
four years duration, provides ample 
fodder for public hearings. Two “de- 
fendants” (UAW and Kohler) guaran- 
tee the makings of an extensive public 
debate. With the Republican mem- 
bers concentrating on UAW, and the 
Democrats on the Kohler management, 
the chances of arriving at a construc- 
tive way out of the Kohler strike are 
slim. 

Although the eight-man committee 
is divided equally between Republicans 
and Democrats, McClellan as chair- 
man and Robert Kennedy as senior 
counsel actually control the group. 
They can pace the hearings and con- 
trol, to a degree, the questioning. 

As in past hearings, Kennedy will 
probably do the initial questioning. 
Before, this has always been on the 
basis of evidence dug up by Kennedy's 
team of investigators. But this time, 
GOP Counsel McGovern has handled 
the probe, almost to the exclusion of 
Kennedy. So the Republican Party will 
exert more influence this time—or 
try to—as McGovern helps to guide 
the hearings by pinpointing his evi- 
dence. It could mean a rough time 
for UAW. eno 
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NEW CHEMICAL APPLICATION PROMISES LESS CANCER RECURRENCE 


Cancer never fights fair. One of its deadliest tricks lies in the malignant mobility 


‘ 


of single cancer cells. Moving throughout the body, these cells often “‘seed”’ 
new cancer colonies. 

There is an ever-present risk that, during even the most skillfully conducted 
operation, cancer cells may spill into the body from diseased tissues, instruments, 
surgeons’ rubber-gloved hands. Washings taken from surgical wounds immediately after 


‘ 


operations all too frequently contain these “‘seeds.”’ 

Various preventatives have been used experimentally by surgical teams in out- 
standing hospitals. Until recently, drugs that effectively attacked single cancer cells 
have proved too toxic to noncancerous tissues and organs. Now, happily, post- 
operative evidence points to a highly promising answer . . . Clorpactin® XCB. 

Prepared by the Guardian Chemical Corporation of Long Island City, New York, 
Clorpactin XCB has demonstrated superb ability to speedily and unfailingly kill 
single living cancer cells. In recommended concentrations, the drug is completely 
nontoxic and nonallergenic to healthy tissue. The current use technique calls for 
copious Clorpactin XCB flushing of the operative area, immersion of instruments and 
frequent rinsing of surgeons’ hands in solutions of the drug. 

Clorpactin XCB, which is an organic hypochlorous acid derivative, is made from our 
Columbia-Southern calcium hypochlorite product, Pittchlor.® Pittchlor itself is 
widely used for sanitation in residential and commercial swimming pools, water 
supplies, and sewage works. The key to the “disinfecting” values of both 
Clorpactin XCB and Pittchlor is their chlorine content. 

Columbia-Southern, a leading producer of chlorine and chlorinated compounds, 
also furnishes industry with caustic soda, soda ash, caustic potash, related alkalies, 
and many specialty products. Goods and materials processed with these versatile 
Columbia-Southern chemicals are used and enjoyed throughout the world. 

The Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Standard Chemical 
Limited and its Commercial Chemicals Division. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 








Doors that open to business 
AUTOMATICALLY 
. . . open more often! 














Install STANLEY 
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MAGIC-DOOR Controls 


They'll open your doors to more business 
automatically by providing the intangible “extras” 
— courtesy and convenience — that will give you 

a competitive advantage. 

No hands need touch doors operated by STANLEY 
MAGIC-DOOR controls! Shoppers burdened with 
bundles or children... busy people in a hurry... 
appreciate the ease and speed with which they can 
enter and exit through doors that open and close 
automatically. 

Here’s automatic politeness that will help you 
attract — and keep — customers, whether your 
interest is a supermarket, chain store — department 
store, variety store, shoe store, jewelry store — 

or any other business that is built by deserving 
customer good will. 





Write for our new folder “Friendliest Doors in the 
World” to Magic- Door Sales, 

The Stanley Works, Department A, 

1135 Lake Street, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Sales and service representatives in principel cities in the United States and Caneda. 


AMERICA BUILDS BETTER AND LIVES BETTER WITH STANLEY 


STANLEY 


This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works—hand and electric 
tools « drapery, industrial and builders hardware + door controls » aluminum windows « metal parts « coatings « 
steel and steel strapping—made in 24 Stanley plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany 





Moonlighting . . . 

. » . means working at a 
second job after regular hours. 
Census Bureau finds the prac- 
tice growing. 


Moonlighting—the practice of hold- 
ing a second regular job after a work 
shift—continues to be widespread, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the Com 
merce Dept. During the week endec 
July 15, for example, one out of every 
20 emplovees—a total of 3.5-million— 
worked at more than one job. This is 
about double the figure for 1950, but 
about the same as a vear ago. 

The report is receiving close atten- 
tion from management, in view of 
prospects of union demands for a 
shorter work week. Many in manage- 
ment contend that a shorter work week 
will lead to a further increase in second 
jobs. They point to a management 
survey that estimates “moonlighting” 
at 8% of those working a 40-hour 
week, 14% among those working less 
than a 40-hour week. 

Unions, on the other hand, argue 
that high prices, not shorter work hours, 
drive workers to look for outside em- 
ployment. 

e Conclusions—W hatever the reason, 
here is what the Census Bureau found: 

e Average amount of time spent 
“moonlighting,” or on second jobs, by 
non-farm workers was 12 hours a week. 
Most second jobs were in trades and 
service activities (gasoline _ stations, 
grocery stores, IV repairs, and so on) 
where evening and weekend work are 
readily available, or in agriculture. 

e Among skilled workers and fore- 
men, 5.6% or 492,000 held more than 
one job. Among production workers, 
4.5% or 570,000 held multiple jobs 

e A total of 17% of the skilled 
workers and foremen and 25% of the 
production workers did the same work 
on second jobs as on regular jobs. 

e Married men were more likely 
to hold multiple jobs than singie men. 

e Most of the 3.5-million held two 
jobs, but 100,000 held three or more. 

Most managements frown upon 
moonlighting, but it’s difficult to ferret 
out the practice without distasteful 
prying into the private lives of employ- 
ees. Excessive absenteeism and a 
falling off in quality and quantity of 
work are among the reasons manage- 
ment cites for opposing the practice 

Union leaders are as opposed to 
moonlighting as company executives, 
and many unions have rules barring the 
practice. Many moonlighters, they say, 
work at less than union rates on the 
second job. Also, they say it “‘under- 
mines” full time employment. END 
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Hallmark looks ahead... “‘powers up’’ with BullDog 


A section of the efficient Bull-" 


Dog power network at 
Hallmark Cards — aluminum 
Lo-X® duct and switchboard. 


Architecturally, Hallmark Cards’ new Kansas 
City plant is years ahead. Electrically, it's equally 
advanced. It features a complete new secondary 
distribution system by BullDog—circuit breakers, 
power panels, bus duct, switchgear and unit 
substations—all carefully coordinated to performg 
efficiently, economically for years. Be foresighted 
yourself. Call in a BuliDog field engineer to 
analyze your electrical needs. You'll be drawing 
on the combined talents of America’s most out- 
standing electrical company—I-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Cc., and its divisions and subsidiaries— 
R & IE, Chase-Shawmut, Kelman, Victor Insulator 
and BullDog. BEPCO 


* 
BullDog Electric Products Co., Detroit 32, Mich. * A Division of I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Company «+ Export Division: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: BullDog 
Electric Products Company (Canada), Ltd., 80 Clayson Rd., Toronto 15, Ontario. 


iF IT’S NEW... iF IT'S DIFFERENT...1F IT'S BETTER . 


BU LLDOG 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
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the fastest, most economical way 
to produce SHARP, CLEAR COPIES... 
thousands if needed...in minutes! 


ae 


XEROGRAPHY 


and OFFSET DUPLICATING 


More and more, modern business relies on xerography . . . the world’s most 

versatile copying process... as the fastest, most economical way to produce 

sharp, clear, high-quality copies—thousands if needed—in minutes. 
Every day, systems and procedures men find new uses for xerography... 


g, reducing, copying onto all kinds of duplicating masters, simpli- ke A i oO ? DO 


fying operations, speeding vital changes to the shop and field. 


Daily, xerography is contributing fresh and major economies to industry x : cad oO xX: 


and government. It will pay you to investigate its benefits. Write today. 
The Haloid Company, 58-2X Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch 


offices in principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 
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In Labor 


Business Keeps an Eye on UAW 


For Clue to Labor’s ‘58 Demands 


In 1949, a recession year, labor put aside demands for 
a wage hike and pressed for a major “fringe” gain— 
employer-financed pensions. 

Will 1958, which will open on a business downtrend, 
be another year for pioneering a non-wage gain, in this 
instance a shorter work week? That’s a question very 
much in the minds of all who deal with labor. 

he answer may depend largely on how much em- 
phasis the United Auto Workers places on the issue. 

Last week, Walter Reuther, president of UAW, 
answered a question on the auto union’s bargaining 
emphasis in 1958 in a way that is causing considerable 
speculation in Detroit and elsewhere. 

According to Reuther, “The emphasis needs to be on 
getting purchasing power up—that’s the important thing.” 

At first reading, that appears to mean that UAW plans 
to stress more pay. However, it could also indicate that 
the auto union’s leadership wants more workers em- 
ployed in the industry at present weekly take-home pay. 

Reuther won't say which is right, but a clue may 
come from the forthcoming special wage-policy con- 
vention of UAW in Detroit later this month. 


Average Pay of Office Workers 
Rose $7 a Week From ‘54 to ‘57 


The average salary of office workers rose $7 a week 
between 1954 and late 1957, according to a survey just 
completed by the National Office Management Assn. 

Covering 6,000 companies with haif a million clerical 
employees, the survey showed: 

¢ The average salary is now $64 a week, nationally. 

* ‘here are marked regional differences in averages; 
generally, clerical workers in the Western states are the 
highest paid. 

° The biggest salary gains in the past three years 
were made by cost clerks and tabulating machine 
operators. 

e . e 


Milwaukee Judge Upholds 
One-Man “Advisory” Picketing 


Picketing by one man is merely a legal exercise of the 
nght of free speech, a Milwaukee judge ruled recently. 
Iie retused to bar a local of the Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Assn. from placing a lone picket in front of 
an electrical appliance store in which RCIA had no 
representation. 

Under Wisconsin labor law, it is illegal to picket when 
nc labor dispute is involved. 
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RCIA contended its picketing was “advisory” only; 
its sign protested against the store remaining open on 
Sundays during the Christmas rush, and read: “We 
want to keep Sunday a day of rest.” 

In upholding the union, the judge warned that only 
one picket is needed—and can be used—for “advisory” 
picketing protected by free speech guarantees. More 
than one would be construed as interference with busi- 
ness, he said. 


“Anti-Labor” Tactics of Parent Union 


Threatens to Develop Into a Family Feud 


AFL-CIO organizers last week accused their employer 
of using anti-labor tactics against their union, the Field 
Representatives’ Federation. 

The organizers’ union charged AFL-CIO with “pad- 
ding its payroll” with new employees, making unwar- 
ranted transfers, and circulating layoff rumors to defeat 
FRF if the National Labor Relations Board orders a 
representation election. 

AFL-CIO declined to recognize the organizers’ union 
(BW—Aug.17'57,p147), contending that organizers are 
“part of management.” However, it agreed to abide by 
an NLRB decision after a hearing on its organizers’ 
petition for an election. 

Since then, 10 to 11 new organizers have been hired. 
The new field men, formerly with the expelled Bakery 
Workers, are assigned to AFL-CIO headquarters, pre- 
sumably to help form a new bakers’ union. ‘Two or three 
other organizers have been called in to Washington from 
the field. Now, AFL-CIO wants NLRB to reopen the 
election hearing to rule on changes in eligibility to vote 
if NLRB schedules an election. 

The FRF contends this is a delaying device designed 
to harass its members. 


NAM Bids Administration to End 


“Monopolistic’ Labor Practices 


t isn’t enough to pass new laws aimed at insuring clean 
unionism; statutes should also be adopted to assure an 
end to “monopolistic practices” of labor, the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers contends. 

NAM wants, particularly, measures to curb “the wage- 
price inflation which has been forced on the nation by 
the repeated demands of Walter Reuther and his fellow 
union leaders.” 

The association is disappointed over the “mild pro- 
gram” of legislation proposed by Labor Secy. James P. 
Mitchell at the AFL-CIO convention in December 
(BW —Dec.14'57,p149).. The “watered-down  recom- 
mendations” are “both superficial and inadequate,” 
NAM complains. Its economic adviser, Ralph Robey, 
charges that they make it “obvious . . . that Mitchell 
is on the side of labor.” 

NAM's criticism is based largely on the Administra- 
tion’s refusal to back a national right-to-work law and 
another to bring unions under federal antitrust statutes. 
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In Business Today “Research” Is a Magic Word . . . But a Fuzzy Concept... 


Splurge of Research is Piling Up 


Companies are finding that though research is becom- 


ing vital for expansion, or even survival, the old management 


rules don’t always hold for the research setup. 


So management men are busy working out ways of 


organizing it, handling researchers, and judging results. 


Research has become a popular word 
in industry-so popular that, as the 
drawings indicate, it means many differ- 
ent things to many people, and it’s 
sometimes almost impossible to get a 
clear definition of just what the term 
stands for within a single company. 

By and large, it’s a comparatively 
new word in industry, too—most com- 
panies have gone into research seriously 
only about 1950. Few have as 
yet been able to spend very much time 
wrestling with the many new organiza- 
tional and management problems it has 
turned up. Many who have faced up 
to it have found it a bewildering maze, 
and have learned that the old cut-and- 
dried rules they applied in running a 
going concern don't necessarily fill the 
bill when it comes to research. 

Yet manv have also found that what 
may have started out as a wav of using 
up excess tax dollars, or as a long-term 
gamble, is fast becoming a regular cost 
of doing business, or even of staving 
alive in the sharpened competition 1958 
is likely to bring. Research has become 
important not only for the sheer dollar 
volume (at least SS8-billion in 1958) 
companies pour into it, but for the new 
products on which rising sales hopes 
are based. 

e Fresh Emphasis—With business 
somewhat concerned about the immedi- 


since 
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ate economic future, the spotlight on 
research is growing brighter rather than 
dimmer. Despite cutbacks in capital 
spending, expenditures for research and 
development will stav high (BW—Nov. 
9°57,p26). In this atmosphere, more 
and more companies are recvaluating 
their research setups, and getting read\ 
to wrestle with tough organizational 
and other problems that have been de- 
ferred. 

BUSINESS WEEK reporters, talking to 
business concerns across the country, 
found management men furrowing their 
brows over these questions 

¢ What kind of research and de- 
velopment should—or can—any particu- 
lar company get into in the light of its 
own resources? 

e¢ What kind of research organiza- 
tion will best accomplish the purpose? 

¢ What sort of vardstick is needed 
to judge R&D efforts and results? 

¢ How can management deal effec- 
tively with research people? 
¢ Widespread—The extent of the cur- 
rent interest in how to manage research 
shows up in the bevy of industry and 
company studies under way or coming 
up soon. The American Management 
Assn., for example, expects to hold a 
total of 121 R&D conferences and 
seminars for +,000 executives bv the end 
of its present fiscal vear. Preliminary 


findings of a National Science Founda- 
tion survey of the state of R&D in in- 
dustry are due in March. 

e Variety—Research, as_ the 
actually used in industrv, covers even 
a wider variety of activities than a 
cartoonist could squeeze onto a printed 
page. Even ruling out such lines as 
economic research and motivation and 
organization research, and sticking to 
what comes under “research and de- 
velopment,” there’s still a wide field, 
ranging all the way from pure research 
to the creation of new products and 
processes. 

And sometimes, of course, the term 
“research” is used to cover something 
else. “A lot of companies,” complains 
one consultant, “kid themselves that 
tagging routine product testing with 
the name research actually makes it 
sO. 


term is 


1. Staking Out the Lines 


The first question that’s bothering 
management men as they reexamine 
their research setups is this: “Where 
does my company fit into this wide 
research picture? Just what kind of re- 
search should it be in—and how much 
cash can it afford to put into it?” 

Many established practitioners of re- 
search, as well as consultants in the 
field, appear to agree that much of 
industrv’s current R&D effort is money 
down the drain. It’s certainly true that 
many companies are going through 
what amounts to a costly—though per- 
haps unavoidable—learning process. 
¢ Innovators—In the over-all picture, 
how much a company puts into re- 
search depends on what kind of industry 
it’s in. 
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It Has Come to Mean All Things to All People, and With Its Growth... 


New Problems for Management 


In general, research gets the biggest 
play in industries that are heavy inno- 
vators. The electronics and _ aircraft 
industries are new, technologically 
based, fast changing—and highly re- 
search-oriented. Like the aircraft in- 
dustry, the electrical machinery in- 
dustry spends more on research than 
on plant expansion. In aircraft, roughly 
$3.80 on research for every dollar on 
capital expansion; in electrical ma- 
chinery, $2.80. 

As a group, aircraft, electrical and 
nonelectrical machinery, and chemicals 
account for 63% of 1957's total 
$7.3-billion research spending 

In consumer-oriented industries that 
tely heavily on advertising to well-speci 
fied markets—the automotive, textile, 
paper, and food industries, for exam- 
ple—development work has a different 
aim: to improve current products rather 
than create distinctly new ones. 

In some other industries that rank 

low on the product-innovation scale— 
such as nonferrous metals, stone-clav- 
glass, iron and steel, and petroleum—re- 
search usually means process develop 
ment. 
e Size—Where a company fits into the 
research picture—in terms of whether it 
should delve into basic research, applied 
research, or some form of product devel 
opment—seems to depend in part on its 
size and its sophistication in research. 
The trend today, however, is toward 
deeper research. 

\ big company can afford to splurge 
more on basic research investigation 
done without any specific immediate 
aim—because the odds are it can make 
use of just about anything that may 
develop out of such research. FE. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., for example, 
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can well afford to get into almost any 
form of chemical research—it can hope 
eventually to profit from anything it 
turns up. 

A du Pont court victory last month 
underscores the point. Ten years ago, 
du Pont applied for basic concept pat- 
ents for low-pressure polyethylene; the 
company says it has spent some $6.5 
million on fundamental research on this 
tvpe of plastic. By winning a federal 
court settlement of a patent office re- 
fusal to grant it a patent (BW —Dec.21 
’57,p28), du Pont stands to gain much 
more in royalties than it has spent. 

Giant companies such as General 
Electric Co. or Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. can also make use of just about 


anv fundamental research their labs turn 


out. 

¢ Specializing—Smaller or more special 
ized companies can’t afford to throw 
themselves into such broad-gauge re 
search. But thev can still dip deeply 
into special channels of research. Ait 
craft and outfits 
Convair, Consolidated Electrodynamics, 
Litton Industries, or Bendix Aviation 
are veteran applied researchers 
learned with government money. Now 
thev delve into fundamental research, 
too, and sometimes on their own hook 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., for exam- 
ple, has a group working with a particle 
accelerator, bouncing nuclei around to 
see what happens to them; what they'd 
like to come up with is a simple shield 
for an atomic plant. 

More typical, perhaps, of what goes 
on in industry generally under the 
R&D banner is Murray Corp. of Amer 
ica, whose Easy Washing Machine 
Div. has produced what it claims is the 
smallest and quictest washer-drver in 


electronics such as 


who 


the industry. But even  here—or 
especially here, since appliance competi- 
tion is getting tense, the accent is on 
more sophisticated and complicated re- 
search—looking to such things as ultra- 
sonic and electrostatic cleaning ma- 
chines which a few years ago 
hardly envisioned. 
¢ Budgets—The return on such product 
research investment is easy to see— 
though it takes an average seven years 
to get really new products on the 
market. But the closer a company gets 
to fundamental research, the higher the 
cost and the further off the realizable 
profit. It’s here that smaller companies 
start to feel the pinch—and that’s why 
many of them farm out research to 
universities or private research labs, or 
pool resources via industry groups. 
lew companies admit to setting their 
research budgets, just on the basis of a 
flat percentage of most tinker 
with special formulas or decide on a 
“best judgment” basis after conferences 
with research heads. But, at least as an 
outside measure of research effort, the 
percentage 
escapable. Guesstimates for various in- 
dustries run from as high as 7% of 
sales for large instrument, aircraft, and 
electrical machinery 
to 1.5% in some 
panies, 0.87% 
and 0.3% 


weie 


sales; 


of sales basis is almost in- 


companies down 
small aircraft com- 
in petroleum refining, 
in food and beverages. In 
rubber the usual ratio for big and small 
companies is reversed—big companies 
spend only 1.21% of sales on research, 
while small ones average 5.8%. 


ll. Organizing Research 
Be sides 


companies’ 


taking a fresh look at their 
over-all research position 
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people 

buy 

Scott Towels 
for 

many 


reasons: 


Mr. A. W. Hix, C&O’s Vice President—Purchases and Stores, says 


“For long-run economy, the C&O buys 
Scott quality in carload lots!” 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company never misses an opportunity to 
provide finer service to passengers. Quality standards here are very high 
indeed. As Mr. Hix says: “Scott quality is a recognized fact. We buy Scott 
products because they’re good . . . have had nothing but compliments since 
we began using Scott.” (And that’s been many years ago!) In the end, Mr. 
Hix adds, Scott Towels give the C&O real economy over the long haul 
because of the “lower usage” factor. 


Find your Scott distributor in the Yellow Pages, under 
SCOTT PAPER “Paper Towels."’ And be sure to enjoy ‘‘Father Knows 
Best"’ and “The Gisele MacKenzie Show’ on NBC-TV. 


Scott UHA Towels Scott Multifold Towels Scott Singlefold Towels 
ScotTissue 














“...in many companies, changes are coming and research 


is being upgraded; but sometimes management arrives 
at this decision under a form of shock treatment .. .” 


and budgeting, management men are 
also devoting a lot of worried thought 
to how well their present organization 
of research is functioning. 

In some companies, just as research 
itself began as a means of sopping up 
tax dollars, so the research setup just 
grew, more or less hit or miss. It may 
have started out as a testing lab, and 
then gradually have been elevated to 
a function reporting directly to the 
president. In many concerns, it’s still 
very much in the process of evolution. 
¢ Confusion—This helps to account 
for much of the confusion that shows 
up in surveys of research 
nation. Booz, Allen & 
example, found in 
researchers that: 

e Some 58 felt 


00rl\ 


across the 
Hamilton, for 
questioning 3,500 
their labs were 
run and organized. 

e A full half didn’t know what 
performance standards were expected of 
them. 

e Nearly four-fifths said contact 
with other departments was marginal 
OI poor. 

¢ Researchers reported little con- 
tact with management and little know1- 
edge of long-term company objectives. 

Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
cases in which it has advised clients on 
their research setups, has this report 
on what it found in these companies. 
In 19 out of 21 random instances, the 
research director was not a member of 
top management, had little contact with 
top executives, and reported to engi 
neering, manufacturing, or even sales. 
In as many cases, research activity was 
largely confined to what 
the competition did. 

Even in companies where research 
nominally has access to top manage- 
ment, communication frequently exists 
only when the brass wants to listen. 
Lhe research chief of one $300-million- 
a-vear New York-based company growls 
that the company president “hasn't 
the slightest concept of what we're 
doing or why.” 
¢ Changes—In many other companies, 
changes are coming—or at any rate, 
promised—in this situation, and research 
is being upgraded. Sometimes manage- 
ment arrives at such a decision under a 
form of shock treatment. 

Admiral Corp., the Chicago-based 
radio, T'V, and appliance maker has 
been having research trouble. Unhappy 
researchers have departed amid com- 
plaints of too little pay, too much in- 
terference with their work. About a 
month ago, Admiral lost its research 


reviewing 


me-tooing 
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director and several engineers. Now 
the company admits it was taking the 
wrong tack, says the research budget 
has been increased, a new research di- 
rector hired, and “we're going to let 
him develop his own ideas; there won't 
be any front-office directing.” 

David B. Smith, research vice-presi- 

dent at Philco Corp., recalls that when 
he joined the company in 1934, his 
boss warned him not to let out that 
he had a master’s degree. Now re- 
search reports directly to the president, 
sits in on top councils. 
e Splitting Up Functions—As the re- 
function the research 
group not only is drawn deeper into a 
company’s inner councils, but research 
itself tends to split off from product 
development. Burroughs Corp. is a 
case In point. 

Until the end of World 


Burroughs was basically 


search gTOWS, 


War II, 
a one-product 
company (adding machines). In 1946 
it began to diversify, in 1949 brought 
in Dr. Irven Travis to head a newly 
established research department, in 
1951 decided to concentrate on de 
veloping data processing equipment. 
That meant intensification of research; 
and in 1952 Travis was made vice-presi 
dent for research (with a research staff 
of 380), and a director of the company 
[hree vears ago Burroughs began di- 
visionalizing. Each 
its own engineering team to do product 
development and trouble shooting. Re 
search is free to build up a library of 
data and techniques it can pass on to 
separate divisions; in some areas, such 
as the characteristics of thin magnetic 
strips, it is getting close to fundamental 
research. 
e Liaison—However the research or 
ganization may be set up, one of the 
biggest jobs facing the lab is to get 
its concepts and new products across to 
the departments that will eventually 
take them over. This may not be a 
problem in the smallish research com- 
panies which proliferate in electronics, 
and in which contact is frequent and 


division now has 


informal. But other industries some 
times have to work out special tech 
niques. 

The research chiefs in one good- 


sized manufacturing company groom a 
special set of liaison researchers, who 
act as interpreters and buffers between 
regular researchers and other depart 
ments. Philco, when it starts a new 
product out of the lab, sends along a 
complement of researchers to shepherd 
it into production. In many chemical 











companies, production people and sales- 
men get their early training in com- 
pany labs. 


lll. Measuring Results 


To keep projects from going off on 
the wrong track, a number of com- 
panies set up review committees to 
look over all projects and determine 
whether they are worth carrying on to 
final development. But few companies 
have any exact yardstick to determine 
just how well or how badly research 
is performing. 

Some have attempted measurements, 
however. Cook Electric Co. of Chi- 
cago says it measures developmental re- 
search efficiency by its cost. “We weigh 
profit potential against the cost,”’ savs 
the company. “If we go ahead, we set a 
time limit, and add or subtract person- 
nel and money within the project 
budget, as needed to meet the dead- 
line.””, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
credits research with the full value of 
one vear’s savings from process improve- 
ments, with 2% of sales for two vears 
for product improvements, or with 3 
of sales for five vears for entirely new 
products 

Many other companies, however, 
prefer to go along with Pres. Charles 
H. Percy of Bell & Howell Co., who 
says, “It’s a matter of judgment from 
day to day contact.” 


IV. Handling Researchers 


Not the least of management’s wor- 
ries in the rapid expansion of research 
is the matter of how to handle re- 
searchers. Most research-oriented com- 
panies, it’s true, dismiss the question 
with a glib, “there’s no special trick to 
handling researchers.”” But in the next 
breath they explain that research peo- 
ple are the same as other company 
groups—but just a little bit different. 

Research men, thev find, are ques 
tioning by nature and are not awed by 
the authority of top brass. Researchers 
are also somewhat differently motivated 

they may be more interested in lick 
ing an interesting or challenging job 
than in advancement o1 promotion in 
the usual sense. ‘They are likely to quit 
only from a sense of frustration. 
¢ Recognition—Some companies try to 
adjust to these differences by establish- 
ing, alongside the regular hierarchial 
sctup, a more informal organization 
ranking researchers by ability, person- 
ality, and current projects. 

GE. does it by what it calls “‘parallel 
paths of advancement”—meaning that 
the salary and kudos usually reserved 
for management talent are shared by 
lab members purely in research as well 
as those directing operations. Research- 
ers are also called into consultation on 
general lab decisions. Bell Laboratories 
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operates in a somewhat similar way. 

On the other side, management some- 
times complains that research men 
don’t take advantage of the freedom 
° offered them to develop their own ideas. 
A smart executive Augustus B. Kinzel, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp.'s vice-president for re- 
: search, finds this a big problem. 
could learn a thing or two | ° Snags—There’s likely to be trouble 

if a company tries to build a large re- 
search organization around existing 
groups of engineers. A good deal of 
the dissatisfaction of top scientists who 
walked out of Lockheed Aircraft Corp.'s 
Missile Systems Div. two years ago 
(BW—Dec.24'55,p90) was the feeling 
that they were cut off from direction of 
missile work by entrenched airframe 
builders. Now Lockheed scientists have 
more voice in direction. 

Some warn that in high-level re- 
search there’s danger in these practices: 
a strictly enforced chain of command 
or communications, strict office hours, 
requirement of frequent formal prog- 
ress reports, strict scheduling or ‘e- 
striction of researcher attendance at 
seminars and meetings. A turnover as 
high or higher than that of the regular 
work force is a warning signal. 







in this high school 
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American Hardware Corp. has received 
tenders on 245,000 shares of Savage 
Arms Corp. in its direct offer to stock- 
holders (BW —Dec.21°57,p55). With 
100,000 shares already owned, this will 
give about 45% of Savage to Ameri- 
can and BS.F. Co., the investment 






High School, Westminster, S. C. 
Architect: Harold Woodward 
Note post und be- struction in this 


mode we , ted classroom 






ee 


Today's school administrators and their architects plan, design and holding company that owns a quarter 
build schools of maximum efficiency and aesthetic beauty and, at the same of American’s stock. That almost surcly 
time, do it at costs which are easy on taxpayers’ pockets. constitutes effective control. 

The Westminster High School in South Carolina is typical. This school e 


was built for $7.69 per square foot by using contemporary design and modern 
timber products. Over $130,000 was saved by using laminated timbers for 
beams, posts, arches. The completed structure was a study in beauty and 
space utilization. Classrooms, gymnasium-auditorium, work areas, all were 


The new management that took over 
at Sterling Aluminum Products, Inc., 
last Mav on discovery of the kickbacks 


beamed and arched with Wolmanized® pressure-treated, laminated wood. five top officers w ere taking from com- 

If you are building where termites or decay are problems, or where high pany suppliers (BW—May18'57,p107) 
humidity, process moisture, and condensation are problems, learn a lesson has won stockholder approval of its 
from this high school. Build with Wolmanized pressure-treated lumber. stand on a restitution program: to ac- 


cept $221,144.41 from former Vice- 

Pres. P. L. Bowser, Jr., reject offers 
. from all other ex-officers as too small, 

Wolmanized decide on further offers without stock- 
holder O.K. 

Pressure-Treated Lumber * 































This handbook tells where to use Wolmanized Barker Bros. Corp., large furnitere store 
lumber in light and heavy construction and in chain, and Gauley Mountain Coal Co. 
SORETS CREED So Seas SERED Satay. are both merging into Ambrook Indus- 
<< — — — “Clip and Mail? — — — — — — — ——= “| tries, Inc., New York Stock Exchange- 
=> T!] Wolman Preservative Dept., Koppers Company, Inc. w39 listed maker of wringer rolls and frames. 
a 750 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. In effect, the move consolidates the 
ieee cents Gio tans tented, “Betegneed Dediline Dalles interests of H. J. Sobiloff, who becomes 
with Wolmanized Pressure-Treated Lumber."’ chairman of the new concern. Sobiloff 
_—e owns controlling interest in Gauley 
Giittois Mountain, and he is chairman of Barker 

ia : 
" Bros., Ambrook, and Marshall-Wells— 
Address. the hardware manufacturer that owns 

City, Zone, State control of Barker. 
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uc OUR EPORRES 


ROLLING STOP... Master Type D 
Dynamic Unibrake Motors. Braking is 
obtained with a unique, patented brake 
winding superimposed on the stator 
winding. Simple, compact, with no 
DC current required, the brake has no 
moving parts. There is nothing to 
wear or adjust... braking torque 
repeats consistently. Particularly 
























Type D, AC Dynamic 





recommended for automatic 
applications where static 
holding is not desired. 

Sizes 4% to 30 H.P. 


UNIBRAKE MOTORS 






STOP-HOLD... Master Type M 
Magnetic Unibrake Motors. For 
quick, controlled stopping... espe- 
cially when you want to hold the 
load. Spring-setting magnetic brakes 
of the friction disc type combine with 
motor in a compact, integral unit. 
Sizes... ¥% to 150 H.P. 


MASTER GEARMOTORS and variable speed 
Type M—Magnetic drives can be furnished with Unibrakes, 
too. See Master for the perfect power 
drive for you. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 
pivision OF RELIANCE S4d80RAR Se 














N EW: Man-made Giraffe 











. Unique Aerial Platform Moves 
On Cylinders Made From Pittsburgh Tubes 





























Giraffes are big business at Pitman 
Manufacturing Company. 

Not the giraffes of the animal king- 
dom but ingenious ‘hydraulic aerial 
platforms. These mechanical ‘‘Gi- 
raffes’”” are used, for anything from 
de-icing a giant Air Force bomber to 
fighting fires in tall buildings. 

Pitman’s truck-mounted Gi- 

raffes depend on hydraulic cylin- 
ders made exclusively of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company’s seamless 
mechanical tubes. Giraffes are 
finding wide acceptance in varied 
industries because: 
e Workmen can reach heights up to 
65 feet in a fraction of the time and 
cost required by other methods. And 
their tools go up right with them. 


e The roomy, insulated platform car- 
ries two men who can control all plat- 
form movements with controls dupli- 
cating those on the ground. 


e The aerial platform can rotate a full 
360 degrees in either direction in a 
radius as great as 35 feet. 

e The largest of three models permits 
the 31-foot upper boom to move in a 
160-degree vertical arc. The 23-foot 
lower boom can move in an 80-degree 
arc, so workmen can reach the exact 
spot they want. 


e Hydraulic outriggers, operated in- 
dependently, are raised or lowered by 
moving hand levers at side of truck. 


Since hydraulic cylinders are vital 
to safe, dependable, economic opera- 
tion of the Giraffe, Pitman makes its 
own cylinders with great care. 








Horizontal honing of Pittsburgh Steel tubes is an exact- 
ing process. Inside the tube, you can see part of the 
hones. At the end of the tube, the hones are mirrored 


on polished steel. 


All Giraffe hydraulic cylinders 
are made from tubing produced 
by the Tube Mills of Pittsburgh 
Steel Company and sold by the 
Kansas City distributor, Metal 
Goods Corporation. 

‘We get high production from tubes 
because Pittsburgh tubes hold to 
close tolerances,’’ declared Arthur 
Moore, vice president and general 
manager of Pitman Manufacturing. 
He added: 

“We give Pittsburgh Steel tubes 
credit for cutting our scrap losses. But 
economy isn’t all we’re thinking of. 
Since we never forget that men’s lives 
depend on our cylinders we build a 
safety factor of at least three into 
every cylinder. We’ve never had a 
burst cylinder or a cylinder wall fail- 
ure with Pittsburgh tubes. 

“Finally, Pittsburgh Steel gives 
us the kind of service we like.’’ 

Mr. Moore said engineers from 
Pittsburgh Steel helped analyze the 
company’s tube problems, suggested 
some design changes and took Pit- 
man’s prints back to the mill to make 
tubing which exactly fills the bill. 

“The service which Pittsburgh 
Steel instituted ended our tubing 
problems,’’ said Mr. Moore. “Our 
cylinders have been very satis- 
factory ever since.’’ 

Whether you make hydraulic cyl- 
inders or use seamless mechanical tub- 
ing in another application needing 
uniformity, close tolerances and engi- 
neering help, you can profit by Pit- 
man’s experience. 

Start today by getting in touch with 
trained help available through any 
Pittsburgh Steel Company District 
Office or from one of the Pittsburgh 
Steel distributors listed at right. 


Finished cylinder is installed on turntable of Pitman 
Giraffe. This cylinder supports and moves the lower boom. 
Completed Giraffe will be mounted on truck supplied by 
customer. 


Fire-fighting is just one of many uses for the Pitman Giraffe. These fire- 
fighters can move their platform to any given spot quickly and easily without 
losing time when time counts most. 





Pittsburgh Seamless Distributors 


C. A. Russell, Inc. 
Houston, Texas 


Baker Stee! & Tube Company’ _ Earle M. Jorgensen Co. 
Los Angeles, California Perry Kilsby, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 

Mapes & Sprow!l Steel Co. 
Union, New Jersey 


Chicago Tube & Iron Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ryerson, Joseph T. & Son, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Cleveland Tool & Supply Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Drummond McCall & Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Solar Steel Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Steel Sales Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


Metal Goods Corporation 
St. Lovis, Missouri 

Miller Steel Company, Inc. 
Hillside, New Jersey 

A. B. Murray Co., Inc. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Tubular Sales 
Detroit, Michigan 


Edgcomb Steel Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Gilmore Steel & Supply Co. 
San Francisco, California 


Ward Steel Service Company 
Dayton, Ohio 











Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building ° Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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District Sales Offices Dayton 


Atlanta Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago Dallas 


Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
New York Tulsa 


Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
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Life Companies Pile Up Assets 


lhe atmosphere was cheery last 
month at the Slst annual meeting of 
the Life Insurance Assn. of America in 
New York. Hardly a blues note was 
heard throughout the proceedings, for 
in 1957 the life insurance business was 
good 

Benjamin L. Holland, head of the as 
sociation and president of Hartford's 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
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reported that new life insurance pur- 
chased by U.S. residents from legal 
reserve companies during 1957 would 
hit an estimated $66.5-billion—about 
20% above total sales in 1956. About 
$9.8-billion of the $11.2-billion gain 
over the year before was in ordinary 
life insurance, which swelled 27%, and 
around $1.6-billion was in group, which 
went up 13%. Industrial insurance 


purchases fell more than $200-million 
from the 1956 volume in that category. 
Total life insurance in force, Holland 
told the LIAA assembly, would rise 
more than $43-billion to a record $456- 
billion, a gain of some 10%. 
¢ Money on Tap—These figures glad- 
den insurance executives, partly because 
they are milestones of expansion and 
partly because they add mightily to the 
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vast reservoir of investment funds held 
by the nation’s life companies. This 
pool, mapped in the chart on page 54, 
is the world’s largest investment port- 
folio. It’s the aspect of the life insur- 
ance trade that is of most interest to 
investors and borrowers. And, as the 
chart shows, its waters are never still. 

Funds pouring into the life company 
pool in 1957 raised the total asset level 
up to an estimated $101.3-billion, an 
increase of $5.3-billion over the year 
before and a record figure, according to 
Dr. James J. O'Leary, director of in- 
vestment research for the LIAA. 
¢ Highest in 24 Years—Life company 
investments tend to flow into segments 
of the economy whose capital require- 
ments are most urgent, and which offer 
the highest returns at the moment. In 
hne with the pattern that has_pre- 
vailed since the end of World War II, 
company funds were concentrated 
mainly in non-governmental areas last 
year. Asa result, at yearend, mortgages, 
corporate securities, and other non- 
governmental investments accounted 
for about 89.5% of the assets of all 
U.S. life companies—the highest pro- 
portion since 1933. 

The high level of plant and equip- 
ment financing last vear led to a big in- 
crease in the holding of corporate bonds 
by the life concerns. In 1945, the last 
year of World War II, only 22.5% of 
the trade’s assets were in corporate 
bonds; at yearend 1957, these invest- 


ments accounted for 40% of total life 
company holdings, at $40.7-billion com- 


pared with $38.2-billion at 1956’s close. 
¢ Mortgage Increases—When World 
War II ended and homebuilding began 
to pick up, mortgages constituted only 
14.8% of total assets—the lowest pro- 
portion for any year for which industry- 
wide statistics are available. In 1957, 
however, mortgages took up nearly 35% 
of the life companies’ portfolio. 

Most of this rise stems from the 
changing character of the mortgage 
market. FHA-insured and VA _ mort- 
gages are negotiable and have broad 
secondary markets—and these are neces- 
sary requirements for life company in- 
vestments. In 1945, of course, there 
were hardly any VA mortgages around, 
and life companies’ FHA _ holdings 
amounted to only $1.4-billion. As of 
vearend 1957, however, total FHA and 
VA holdings combined came to an 
estimated $14.7-billion—an increase of 
$600-million during the year. The big 
bulge came in the immediate postwar 
years. Lately, conventional mortgages 
with higher yields have been more at- 
tractive. 

A substantial portion of the funds 
goiig into corporate bonds and mort- 
gages was once invested in government 
securities. In 1945, nearly 46% of 
life company assets were in such securi- 
ties. By 1957, the share had plummeted 
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to only 7%. The main reason for the 
decline is simply that non-governmental 
investments offered a better return. 

¢ Earnings on the Rise—Net investment 
earnings of all U.S. life companies in 
1957 were estimated at $3.55-billion 
before taxes—an increase of $285-mil- 
lion over the 1956 figure. ‘This brought 
the net rate of investment earnings be- 
fore taxes to 3.74%, against 3.36% in 
1956. The rate after taxes last year 
came to 3.43%, vs. 3.33% in 1956. 

The rising rate of return partly re- 
flects the heavy demand for capital 
funds that has persisted throughout the 
postwar period. This trend began in 
1947, when investment return was at 
a record low of 2.88%. Pressure of the 
Federal Reserve Board tight money pol- 
icies also helped account for the climb. 
¢ Few Losses—But the life company 
investment managers still have to make 
the actual buy-and-sell decisions that 
affect investment yields. Over the years, 
they have managed it so that the com- 
panies have had to absorb few net losses 
on the disposal of their securities. The 
explanation, according to the LIAA’s 
O'Leary, is that the insurance compa- 
nies make the most of the advantages 
that are peculiar to their business: 

“Being primarily bond investors, they 
know that a strong equity cushion exists 
beneath most of the securities held in 
their portfolios, and that when prices 
are impaired, it is the part of wisdom 
to look forward with confidence to a 
recovery of values in due course. As 
long-term investors with a stable cash 
flow, the companies have not been 
panicked into sales during depressed 
business conditions. Thus ,for the en- 
tire period 1929 through 1955, gains 
on disposal of bonds (by 18 major life 
companies accounting for about 75% 
of total life trade assets) exceeded losses 
by approximately $599-million. In only 
eight years have losses exceeded gains, 
and in no year have net losses exceeded 
$48-million.” 

Most of the losses were in the rail- 
road field, but O’Leary found that they 
were far smaller than the interest earned 
on rail bonds holdings. From 1929 
through 1955, interest came to $3.1- 
billion, against $115-million in net 
losses on disposal. ‘Taking losses into 
consideration, the actual vield came to 
3.8% over the 1929-55 period. Thanks 
in part to the government’s easy money 
policies during so much of the period, 
this exceeded the net returns on gov- 
ernments, utilities, and industrial and 
miscellaneous bonds. 
¢ In the Long Pull—The 18 compa- 
nies included in O’Leary’s compilation 
raked in 10.02% on their common 
stock investments in 1955, the last year 
fer which a statistical breakdown is 
available. At first, this seems startlingly 
high for primarily blue-chip holdings. 
But the return is based on original im 


vestment, and the insurance companies 
are long-term investors. Much of the 
net return is based on investments made 
early in the postwar bull market. 

However, stockholdings are only a 
small part of the life companies assets. 
At 1957’s close, they came to only $3.5- 
billion, just about the same as the vear 
before. Because of the growth in total 
assets during the year, though, common 
and preferred stocks’ share of the total 
was only 3.5%, compared with 3.7% 
at the end of 1956. 
¢ Tax Troubles—Despite a generally 
successful year, there are still some nag- 
ging dissatisfactions. Federal income 
taxes, for example, continue to eat more 
deeply into investment earnings. Al- 
though the rate of return in 1957 rose 
11 basic points, the increase was shaved 
to 10 basic points after Uncle Sam took 
his share of the profits pile. This may 
seem slight on first glance. But from 
the companies’ point of view, federal 
jevies absorbed 9% of their profits gain. 

This whittling has been going ou for 
years. As recently as 1951, federal taxes 
took only 0.20% of the insurance com- 
panies’ return on investment. Last vear, 
they accounted for 0.31%. And with 
a $100-billion portfolio, each 1/100 of 
1% can make a big difference. 

The companies are pleased, of course, 
that their invested funds are returning 
the highest yield in 15 years. But they 
wistfully look back to prewar vears 
From 1921 to 1929, for example, an 
nual net returns ranged from 5.15% 
to 5.02%. 
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Rail earnings in 1957 fell 15° be- 
low 1956, to $740-million, savs the 
Assn. of American Railroads; the de- 
cline was greater than had been ex- 
pected (BW—Nov.16'57,p77). Gross 
revenues were down only 1%, but ris- 
ing costs devoured profits. 

e 
The woes of the Pennsy are a case in 
point. ‘Tumbling business and mount- 
ing costs brought the rail giant a loss 
in November, the first losing November 
in 20 years, and the first month in the 
red since March, 1954. 

: 
The U.S. Savings & Loan League says 
the assets of S&L associations climbed 
$5.2-billion last vear, to a record $48.1- 
billion. ‘The annual growth was the 
third biggest ever, topped only by 1955 
(substantially), and by 1956 (barely). 

e 

Slow death of the GI mortgage con- 
tinues. In November, there were only 
11,000 applications, 31% less than in 
October. ‘There were 38,000 applica- 
tions in November a year ago, and 55,- 
000 in the 1955 month. 
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Working Capital Keeps Climbing... 
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Record Total Hides the Flaws 


Corporate liquidity is just about back where it started 18 years 


ago, despite the huge increase in working capital. And even 


that rate of gain has begun to slow down, SEC estimates show. 


\t the end of the third quarter of 
1957, working capital of U.S. nonfinan- 
ial corporations presented a glittering 


picture. It had climbed once more to 
1 record high (main chart above) in 
the face of all the fiscal troubles that 


have been plaguing business. 
According to the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, which has issued 


quarterly figures on working capital 
since 1939, the current assets of the 


nation’s business enterprises at the end 
of September topped their current lia- 
bilities by a record $107.7-billion. The 
cover all corporations except 
banks, savings & loan associations, and 
insurance companies 

(hat means that working capital was 


hgures 
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$700-million higher than the SEC esti- 
mate reported at midyear, and $3.3-bil- 
lion more than the figure at the end of 
1956. 

Or, to delve further into the past, 
it was 4.4 times the amount of corporate 
working capital available at the close of 
1939. 

e Seamier Side—The glitter in these 
figures is authentic, but it shouldn’t be 
allowed to obscure the fact that there 
are plenty of less attractive aspects in 
the over-all scene. In the first place, 
the curve of increase in the SEC esti- 
mates has been flattening out in the 
last few years, with the flattening be- 
coming more pronounced of late. Thus, 
the $3.3-billion gain in the first nine 


months of 1957 looks much less im- 
pressive when stacked up against the 
$4.5-billion in the same period the year 
before. And, for the 12-month stretch 
ended last Sept. 30, the gain was only 
$4-billion, as against $5-billion in the 
previous 12-month period, and $7.1-bil- 
lion in calendar 1955. 

The latest trends in corporate liq- 
uidity are an even more important fac- 
tor. Any experienced bank loan officer 
or commercial credit man will tell you 
that working capital, taken alone, will 
never give you the true picture of the 
liquidity of a corporation, or of business 
as a whole. 
¢ Components—What’s really impor- 
tant is the composition of the working 
capital total at any given moment. 
The series of charts above shows graph- 
ically the risk you run if you take the 
total at face value without studying the 
breakdown 

In the large chart, the most striking 
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Do your men’ -.: 


know how vs really * 


measure up? ° 


Most men tend to measure themselves in the present time 
—“Well, I’ve certainly got my job wrapped up!” 

But the plans you have for your company’s growth — 
these come from the minds of men who see beyond today 
and their present jobs. On such mature terms, do your men 
know how they really measure up? 

A personalized approach 
to management training 


For many of your men, “management” opens up entirely 
new horizons, It means intensive training — training beyond 
the conventional “understudying” of the next job up the 
ladder. It means exposure to the experience of other men in 
similar jobs with other companies, but with an ever-widen- 
ing understanding of the more challenging, satisfying things 
that lie beyond. 

There are no conventional “courses” that do this. But 
“Engineered Business Reading” does — because it is the one 
form of adult education that meets a busy “comer” on his 
own terms. . . satisfying his current job-interests with help- 
ful news-information, stimulating his inquisitive concern as 
to what’s going on in all facets and functions of your field 

. and yet demanding but a minimum of his hours each 
week, and these at his own convenience. 


Match the magazine 
to the man, himself 


With thirty-three McGraw-Hill Specialized Publications 
serving practically every primary industry and major busi- 
ness function — you can readily appreciate how each indi- 
vidual in your own “Management Development Program” 
can have what really amounts to a continuous, custom edu- 
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cation. No matter what his position and particular job- 
interests, chances are there- is a McGraw-Hill publication 
edited especially for him . . . whether his business is appli- 
ances or nucleonics, whether he’s an administrative VP or 
a Traffic Manager. At Westinghouse, for example, no less 
than 3,198 executives and engineers are currently engaged 
in a “self-educational” program of reading McGraw-Hill 
Specialized Publications, 


An “Evaluation Study” 
— at no cost to you 


Call in a McGraw-Hill Reading Engineer and find out how 
to put such a program to work today in your company. 
Working with your organization structure and an analysis 
of your particular needs, he can show you how to match 
men and magazines with precision and long term profit. 
Use the coupon for your copy of the new helpful handbook, 
“To Make a Manager, Start with the Man”. 


For better management... 


NcGRAW-HILL 


Specialized Publications 


Director — Reading Evaluation 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

C) Please send me my personal copy of booklet, 
Start with the Man’’. 

() ' would like a McGrow-Hill Reading Engineer to call on me on 
OEE o'clock to demonstrate how 
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‘Engineered Business Reading’’ can work in my organization. | 
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If your business may be needing more cash 
working capital in the year ahead, investigate 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s Commercial Financing 
Plan. Find out how you can arrange for funds 
to be available WHEN YOU NEED THEM. 


Experience has proved that this method 
usually provides MORE CASH than is available 
from other sources. Funds are used AS LONG 
AS NEEDED without negotiations for renewal. 
Normally cash is ready for use three to five days 
after first contact. Once started, the operation is 
automatic. No interference with management. 
No preliminary expenses. No long term fixed 
commitments. The one charge is tax deductible. 


For more information, write and say “Send me 
facts about plan described in Business Week.” 
Address the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION Office below: 


Consult 
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\ Solve your 758 
/ cash problem NOW 


$100,000 


MILLIONS 


Commercial Credit Building, Baltimore 2 


222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6 


Credit 


722 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 


100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 


Capital and Surplus 
Over $200,000,000 


112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of 
the last several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. 
The 1956 total volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over 


three billion dollars. 
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thing is the huge increase in working 
capital since 1939. From this you might 
easily get the mistaken idea that busi- 
ness had been enjoying great liquidity 
of late. 

The three smaller charts, though, 
speedily disabuse you of any such over- 
simplifications. For in them you find 
that despite the $83.2-billion jump in 
working capital since 1939, there has 
been a steep dwindling of liquidity ratios 
for some years. These falling ratios 
have meant that actual liquidity is just 
about the same as it was 18 vears ago, 
despite the huge gain in working capi- 
tal. Look at the breakdown: 

Current assets at the end of Septem- 
ber covered current liabilities only 1.89 
times—just a shade better than the 1.82 
ratio in 1939, and way below the 2.01- 
to-2.19 range of coverage in the period 
from 1945 to 1950. 

Quick assets—cash, government bonds, 
and receivables—covered current debts 
only 1.23 times when September ended. 
That’s just about the same ratio as in 
1939, and considerably off from the 
1.55 times in 1945 and 1.45 times at 
the end of 1949. 

Cash and government bonds covered 
current liablities only 0.41 times at the 
end of September, just matching the 
midyear figure as the lowest since the 
SEC surveys began. In 1939, the ratio 
was 0.43, compared with 0.93 at the 
end of World War II, 0.71 in 1949, 
and 0.50 as recently as the 1955 year- 
end. 
¢ Down Pressures—A variety of factors 
has entered into the continuing de- 
cline of corporate liquidity: 

e Since the war, most corporations 
have had to use a large part of their 
mounting cash earnings to finance mas- 
sive programs of plant expansion and 
modernization. SEC points out that 
in the third quarter last year, spending 
on these growth programs totaled $8.3- 
billion, of which approximately 70% 
came from retained profits and depreci- 
ation accruals. 

¢ The operations of the Mills Plan 
has made the “normal” tax burden of 
corporations much heavier in the past 
few years. The plan, seeking to move 
corporations over on to the same pay- 
as-you-go tax basis as individuals, has 
been requiring business to pay 110% of 
its federal income tax each year. 

¢ Cash resources and the sales dol- 
lar have lost ever-increasing chunks to 
the voracious bite of rising operational 
costs (BW—Dec.28'57,p47). 

Here and there you can find students 
of business who think that the decline 
in corporate liquidity may have about 
run its course. But generally, they seem 
to base their thinking on the rather 
wishful argument that the ratio of 
corporate cash and bonds to current 
liabilities did not lose any more ground 
in the third quarter of 1957. END 
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Are you wasting 50% 
of your hoist maintenance money? 


You may be spending twice as much money as you 
have to, for maintaining your electric hoists! But 
you can stop that right now. For Harnischfeger 
has done something to cut wear at the spot where 
more than 50% of hoist maintenance occurs — 
at the brake. 

The secret is in the heavy-duty, mill-type RCD 
brake — an exclusive feature of PaH Hevi-Lift® 
Hoists. It substitutes a gentle — but positive — 
direct grip for the violent hammer action of old- 
fashioned brakes. 


It has fewer parts to break down — is virtually 


maintenance-free — eliminates almost half your 
hoist downtime. The RCD brake represents the 
kind of forward thinking you have come to expect 
from the world’s largest builder of overhead ma- 
terial-handling equipment. For more data, contact 
your P&H Hoist distributor — or write Dept. 216A, 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin. 


HARNISCHFEGER 


em... quality and service for 74 years 





Drestige Duve UMIE 
AT LOWEST COST 


Your finest and best investment is in the 
executive appearance of all of your firm’s 
correspondence. Your letters, typed with 
Old Town NYLON+AF Ribbons are 
impressively individual in sharpness and 
heauty. Your prestige cost per-letter is 
infinitesimal. 

NYLON + AF combines the strength-sheer- 
ness and super wear of Nylon with the con- 
trolled re-inking properties of special AF 
fibres. You will admire, your secretary will 
love, its definitely different prestige writing. 
NYLON + AF is an original achievement of 
Old Town, manufacturer and pioneer in qual- 
ity ribbons, carbons, duplicators and dupli- 
cator supplies. Make Old Town your buy- 
word for the best! TRY NYLON + AP, at 
no charge. Write us for it on your letterhead. 


Established 1917 
750 Pacific Street 
Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


life is 
‘brighter’ 


thanks to trucks! 
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From light bulbs to air 
conditioners there isn’t one 
electrical fixture or appliance that 
could have been delivered 

to you without trucks. 

Trucks are vital. So much so, the 
American appliance industry 
would be crippled without them. 


prepared in the public interest by 
Reo Division, The White Motor Company 
ATA 


in behalf of Gee American Trucking Industry 
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Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about Douglas Air- 
craft layoff . . . cigarette 
shares . . . gift bonds—plus 
scissors. 


Big new government orders don’t 
neeessarily mean that a company’s op- 
erating rate will increase sharply for the 
near term, some Streeters warn. They 
point to Douglas Aircraft, which has 
just received a $40-million contract for 
transport planes yet will soon lay off 
200 more workers at its Tulsa plant. 


Stock traders keep close tabs on 
articles about cigarettes in the Reader's 
Digest (BW —Dec.21'57,p40). One 
small company, whose new-type filter 
holder got kind words in the current 
issue, saw its over-the-counter stock 
soar from 15¢ bid to around $1.60. 


Tie-in sales a la Wall Street. One 
small dealer advertised that “with each 
purchase made for Christmas giving” 
among its “wide variety of gaily colored, 
beautifully engraved municipal bonds,” 
it would “present free of charge a sturdy 
pair of scissors especially useful for clip- 
ping the bond coupons.” 


Many quick-turn traders have lost in- 
terest in the stock market as a place to 
do their stuff. Instead, lots of them 
have switched to the turbulent market 
in government securities, where it is 
possible to speculate on 5% margin. 
Others have turned to the commodities 
market. 


“Dividend market” is one label in- 
vented for the stock exchange. The 
proud parent of the phrase argues that, 
in the present famine of other com- 
pelling market news, dividends will 
naturally attract more attention than 
usual. A vear ago, he says, “everv one 
rode along expecting the best. Now 
they're watching dividends like hawks.” 


Further weakness in oil shares may 
appear, says a broker. He figures that 
many oil issues were bought last sum- 
mer as a hedge against inflation; now 
that chances of inflation are receding, 
there may be increased selling of the 
oils. 


A slight drop in per-share assets was 
reported by the Massachusetts Investors 
Growth Stock Fund, though its net 
assets climbed to a record close to 
$131.2-million, compared with a bit 
under $104-million the year before. 
With the number of shareholders reach- 
ing a record 53,029, per share assets 
were down to $9.41, from $10.16. 





We probably could. And 
it doesn’t matter what 
your problem is because 
we make all types of 
steel drive and conveying 
chain plus sprockets and 
attachments. Our engi- 
neering experience is 
therefore broad and our 
recommendations are 
completely unprejudiced. 


The Union Chain And 
Manufacturing Company 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 








Here’s how you can 


MERCHANDISE 
YOUR 
ADVERTISING 


with these handy 9” by 12” folders 


Keep your sales, management 
and distribution people informed 
on your advertising. Circulate pre- 
prints, reprints, schedules and 
other material in these folders, 
and make your advertising dollars 
work over and over for you. 

Write for illustrated folder 
and price list 
Company Promotion Dept. . . . Room 2710 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Telephone Conversations — 1956 


Conversations per Person (in Countries With Over 1-Million Telephones) 


500 
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Doto: American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Canadians Are the Talkiest 


Figures in the 1957 edition of The 
World’s Telephone published by Amer- 
ican ‘Telephone & ‘Telegraph Co., show 
how important the telephone has_be- 
come to people. Among countries re- 
porting |-million or more telephones, 
it reveals, Canada does the most talk- 
ing. ‘The Canadians averaged 480.7 com 
versations per person in 1956. Sweden 
was second with 455.3, and the United 
States third with 425.7. However, if 


Freight Car Order Backlog 


Thousands of Cars, End of Month 
150 


1955 


Dota: Assn. of American Railroads. 


all areas of the world are included, 
Alaska is by far the most loquacious- 
with 630 conversations per capita in 
1956—followed by Hawaii with 530.9. 

AT&T's statistics also disclose a total 
of 109.8-million telephones in the 
world, as of the beginning of 1957—7.5- 
million more than a vear earlier. Of 
the total, 64.7-million were in North 
America, 32.6-million in Europe. Only 
+.9-million were in Asia. 


Carbuilders Catch Up 


The backlog of railroad freight cars 
on order and undelivered as of Nov. 30 
had dropped to 59,194 cars—down 
51% from a year before and the lowest 
since Sept. 30, 1955. The backlog was 
at its biggest—147,000—at the end of 
December, 1955; since then, it has been 
gradually whittled down. This vear, 
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new orders are running well below last 
vear’s levels, while shipments are high; 
so the process is continuing. November 
shipments of new freight cars to the 
railroads totaled 7,142, compared with 
§,295 in October and 6,695 in Novem- 
ber, 1956. November orders were 1,070 


5 


compared with 2,206 in October 





saves 50% of 
hand unloading cost 


One man handles wet or 
dry, hot or cold bulky mate- 
rials in a fraction of manual 
handling time. Your Roura 

ays for itself before you 

now it... lasts for years 
under toughest usage. 

Makes any truck a dump 
truck . . . attached or de- 
tached in 3 seconds. Also 
available on live skids or with 
wheels or casters. Sizes from 
l4 to 2 cubic yards. 

Roura makes ’em rugged 

. extra heavy metal . 
continuous-seam welded .. . 
braced and double braced 
... balanced for easy opera- 
tion. Thousands in use by the 
biggest names in industry. 


ROURA 


DUMPS ITSELF 
RIGHTS ITSELF 


rt 4 


LOCKS ITSELF 


1k 
HOPPER 


WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 

ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 





you have specialized services 
to offer to the Business Execu- 
tives of America such as: 


Market Research 
Management Engineering 
Labor Relations 
Personnel Analysis 
Industrial Research 
Industrial Designing 
Business Counselling 
Tax Consulting 

Patenting 


or similar services you will be 
interested in the “clues” Sec- 
tion. For information write the 


Classified Advertising Division 
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OILFIELD at Hassi Messaoud (above) is fortified by paratroopers, SAND DUNES (right) guard desert treasure, often lying at a 
Foreign Legionnaires, and native camel corps. depth of 11,000 ft. in quartz-like formation. 
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Sahara Finally Yields Up Its Oil 


It may be the richest strike ever 
—but the price is high. Oilmen 
are plagued by the elements and 
harassed by Algerian rebels. 


HIS WEEK, France began to realize a 

long-lived dream—development of the 
vast oil resources in the Sahara Desert. 

At Hassi Messaoud (pictures), deep in 
Algeria, a French engineer threw a 
switch at a brand-new pumping station 

guarded by crack paratroopers and 
Foreign Legionnaires. That started oil 
flowing to portside, and from there to 
French industry. 

The initial flow of 4,200 bbl. daily 
is only a trickle, but it’s sending French 
morale soaring. Production at Hassi 
Messaoud, France’s biggest oil strike 
in North Africa, means that the hot, 
barren Sahara may become boorning oil 
country and that France one day may 
produce all the oil it needs. 

e Drain on Reserves—What makes oil 
production in the Sahara so important 
is that France imports roughly 182- 
million bbl. a year, or over 90% of its 
oil needs. That costs France around 
$250-million annually—not counting oil 
imports paid in francs. For a country 
scraping near the bottom of its foreign 
exchange reserves, this is a financial 
burden too heavy to carry much longer. 

Beyond this drain on reserves, France 
faces a steadily rising demand for oil 
products over the coming decade. By 
1961, for instance, oil consumption is 
expected to be 50% higher than it is 
now. Thus, the possibility of becoming 




















FRENCH soldiers on duty at oil site foreshadow the trouble the French will have to 
protect their pipelines and oil installations from surprise attacks by Algerian rebels. 





KOUIPMENT used in Sahara drilling soon 


become s 


useless because of abrasive dust. 


elf-sufhcient by developing its 

| resources has sent the French 
urrying to exploit oil in the Sahara. 
Even if the desert covers only part of 
French oil needs, it will bring a big 


rclicf in the country’s payments prob- 
lems 

¢ More Involved—There’s a good deal 
than 


more domestic needs 
pushing oil development in the desert. 
Oil consumption in all of Western 
lsurope is side with 
industrialization. It’s en- 
tirely possible Sahara oil may be able 
to take care of some of this increased 
demand—in other European countries 
is well as in France. 

More important, at the time of the 
Suez crisis last year, Western Europe 
saw itself cut off from the huge oil 
fields in the Middle East. Pres. Nasser’s 
actions were a clear warning that oil 
production in foreign countries can be 
used as a tool for political blackmail. 
So, to insure a steady flow, France—and 
other European countries—hope — to 
develop oil production in areas more 
under their thumb. Unless France 
should lose Algeria entirely, the Sahara 
holds out great promise to be just such 
an oil center. 
¢ Planned Capacity—Right now, oil 
from Hassi Messaoud will flow about 
100 miles north through a temporary 
6-in. pipeline, then move another 275 
miles by desert railroad to Philippeville, 
near Bone, for tanker shipment to 


lrance’s 


rising, side by 


ste ppc d up 
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France. Five wells with a combined 
capacity of 10,500 bbl. daily are ready 
for production at Hassi Messaoud—and 
the present 4,200 bbl. daily output will 
be doubled within a few months. The 
French plan to drill many more wells 
to determine the full size of the oil- 
fields in the area. 

Hassi Messaoud is only one of several 
Sahara. discoveries. There’s another 
productive field at Edjele on the Libyan 
border and a gas field at Hassi-R’Mel 
180 mi. northwest of Hassi Messaoud— 
plus several other oil and gas strikes 
(map). 
¢ Foreign Overtures—One indication 
that French hopes for the Sahara are 
not just wishful thinking is the interest 
U.S. oil companies have taken in get- 
ting in on the ground floor. After the 
first strikes in the spring of 1956, U.S. 
companies made overtures to get con- 
cessions. At first, the French were cool 
to the offers. They wanted the Sahara 
all to themselves. But thev soon dis- 
covered the job would be too big to 
handle alone—if the oil were to be 
produced before Western Europe feels 
the full impact of commercial atomic 
energy. 

Since last September, six U.S. com- 
panies and one Canadian oil firm have 
filed applications for permits, after get- 
ting a virtual promise from Paris that 
the permits would be granted. ‘The 
companies accepted the one condition 
the French laid down: They must join 
with French companies on a minimum 
50-50 basis. The companies now mov- 
ing in on the Sahara include integrated 
independents such as Cities Service, 
Sinclair, and Pan American Petroleum 
afhliate of Standard Oil of Indiana), 
along with Phillips, Newmont Mining, 
Canadian Delhi, and Transworld Petro- 
leum (French afhliate of Texas oilman 
D. D. Feldman). 

In addition, British Petroleum and 
Royal Dutch Shell—which is already in 
the Sahara with part ownership of two 
French drilling companies—have applied 
for permits. France has discouraged 
the majors, but Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
is likely to file a permit application soon 
jointly with Compagnie Francaise des 
Petroles. 
¢ Perils and Problems—Despite these 
encouraging signs Sahara oil develop- 
ment is no easy proposition. The most 
serious obstacle is the Algerian war, 
which shows few signs of ending after 
three years of fighting. Just over a 
month ago, a rebel band killed nine oil 
company employees in a raid on a 
guarded truck convoy. This incident 
showed the determination of the Alger- 
ian rebels to harass Sahara exploration. 
It also foreshadows the trouble the 
French will have in protecting pipelines 
and oil installations. The Algerian Na- 
tional Front emphasized the danger 
facing oil crews by warning that foreign 


oil companies will have to reckon with 
the rebels. 

Even if the war cools down, Sahara 
oil development will still be difficult. 
For one thing, oil discovered so far at 
Hassi Messaoud lies at a depth of 11,000 
ft. in quartz-like formation with low 
permeability. According to oil experts, 
it will be difficult to get the oil out of 
the ground. Many more wells will have 
to be drilled than you would normally 
drill in a porous, underground forma- 
tion—as in the Middle East. 

Then there’s the whole problem of 
getting the oil to port. This requires 
the construction of pipelines and other 
facilities. Part of the difficulty here is 
political, such as negotiating for rights 
to build pipelines out of Algeria through 
Tunisia and Libya. 

The biggest difficulty of all is financ- 
ing ‘exploration and development. 
French companies in the Sahara have 
spent $150-million since work began 
nearly two vears Another $750- 
million—te be financed partly by pri- 
vate and public bond issues in France— 
will be paid out in the next three vears 
to carry exploration further. 
¢ High Price?—Whether this expendi- 
ture is justifiable, isn’t clear—and won't 
be, until more drilling is done. But 
oil circles in Paris are already talking 
about Sahara oil production of 105- 
million bbl. vearly in 1961, 140-mil- 
lion bbl. in 1964 from the two known 
vields—Hassi Messaoud and Edjele. 
When vou consider that desert reserves 
are now calculated at about 7-billion 
bbl., these production estimates don’t 
sound far-fetched. 

The French are not greenhorns in 
the field of oil prospecting. Some of 
the world’s top petroleum engineers and 
geologists are Frenchmen, and they have 
pioneered in the development of new 
fields both in Europe and the Far East. 
¢ Government Sponsors—Up to now, 
the French government has done the 
lion’s Sahara exploration 


ago. 


share of 
through companies it controls. These 
include Societe Nationale de Recherche 
et d’Exploitation des Petroles en Algerie 
(REPAL), Compagnie Francaise des 
Petroles d’Algerie, and Compagnie de 
Recherche et Exploitation de Petrole 
au Sahara (CREPS). The first two have 
worked jointly at Hassi Messaoud. 
CREPS has been drilling at Edjele. Two 
other companies now on the spot in the 
Sahara are Compagnie d’Exploration 
Petroliere, controlled by the govern- 
ment, and Cie. des Petroles d’Algerie, 
which Shell controls. 

This month, four U.S. companies— 
Cities Service, Sinclair, Newmont, and 
Phillips—and one British company will 
move in to begin full-scale drilling. 
¢ Desert Oilmen—To newly arrived 
U.S. oilmen, the Sahara oil sites now 
under development won't look half bad. 
The oil camps have air-conditioned 
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housing, outdoor cinemas, and fresh food 
flown in daily. But while the French 
technicians in helmets and _ shorts 
have the hardy look of oilmen, they 
have the excited attitude of pioneers— 
compared with the _ take-it-in-stride 
approach of U.S. oilmen. That's be- 
cause large-scale oil development in the 
blinding sunlight and isolation of the 
Sahara is a new experience for the 
French. 

Sahara oil camps hold a big lure for 
young Frenchmen. This is indicated by 
the number of job applicants flocking 
into Sahara oil company offices. 


Plastic Tanker 


Long, narrow “oilskins’”—a_ possible 
replacement for oil tankers—get a try- 
out in the harbor at Hamburg, Ger- 
many. Designed to tote crude oil, the 
containers are almost 100 ft. long, with 
a capacity of 20,000 tons. When 
empty, they can be folded and stored 
in a small area. ‘The test model was 
made by a Hanover plastics company, 
which is also working on smaller proto- 
types with a capacity of 4,000 tons. 
The skins are towed by seagoing tugs. 
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the HIDDEN COST 


See us at the 
Plant Mainte- 
nance Show, 
International 
Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, II!., 
Jan. 27-30. 
Booth 440. 


that time study missed 


It wasn’t the drilling, the milling or the turning 
operation that was keeping costs up in Company X, 
it was the HIDDEN COSTS of metal chips. Slow, 
obsolete methods of brushing, dangerous blowing 
with compressed air . . . just couldn’t do the job. 

That’s where Tornado Industrial Vacuum 
cleaning takes over. 300 M.P.M. suction literally 
swoops every minute.metal particle away from both 
part and machine. NO chips on the floor, or in a 
workman’s eye ... they’re all in the big 55 gallon 
drum ready to bring a higher salvage price. Let 
Tornado cut your hidden costs—write for Bulletin 
660. 


QGREWER evectric MEG. COMPANY 


5104 N. RAVENSWOOD AVENUE e CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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In a GLASS PLANT ¢ 
' 
or GUN COMPANY 


KREOLITE 
Wood Block Floors 


Assure Longer Lasting Satisfaction 


In plants large and small... in 
virtually every type of industry . . . 
Kreolite Wood Block Floors ore 
saving money, becouse of their 
greater durability and low-cost 
ease of maintenance. 


/ 
Kreolite’s extra resiliency means 
they absorb noise, shock and vibra- 
| . tion. Creosoted, they are also safer 
1! { because they ore dustless, spark 
. and skid-proof. 
s 
\ \\ 


Before you make any decision on 
flooring for a new plant or replac- 
ing an old floor, be sure to get 
money-saving advice from a Jenni- 
son-Wright flooring expert. Write 
today for helpful literature and 
name of nearest Jennison-Wright 
service organization. 


YA j 1; aa F 
For gym floors and 
vocational shops, 


THE KREOLITE FLEXIBLE STRIP* 
J E NN i s re) N-W RI G HT resilient flooring is tops. 


*Made of Kiln Dried End Grain Southern 


C oO R p @) R A T | oO N Yellow Pine Wood Block in Natural Color 


TOLEDO 8, OHIO 


KREDLITE@SFLOORS 
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Japanese Monorail 


West Germany has built monorail 
train systems. Houston has one under 
way. Now the idea of carting people 
around a city in overhead cars is spread- 
ing to the Far East where cars, rick- 
shaws, pedicabs, and bicycles create 
fearsome trafic problems. In Tokyo 
(picture), the Japanese are giving mono- 
rail trains a try. 


Foreign Trade Turns 
For the Better in ‘58 


The outlook for U.S. foreign trade 
for this year is beginning to brighten. 

During the past few months, Wash- 
ington has been gloomy over the trade 
prospects for 1958. Officials saw indi- 
cations of a domestic business recession 
and a downslide in commodity prices, 
which has lowered the purchasing power 
of many foreign countries in buying 
capital equipment and goods in the 
U.S. 

It still appears true that exports this 
year will drop from the 1957 level—to 
around $18-billion. But the likelihood 
of increased defense spending because 
of Sputnik will help boost exports above 
what Washington thought they would 
be a month ago. 

On top of that, commodity markets 
seem to be steadying—though there’s 
still no sign of a real upturn. 

In addition, the extreme imbalance 
in holdings of foreign reserves among 
U.S. trading partners that existed dur- 
ing the third quarter of last year is 
beginning to disappear. One bright 
sign in Western Europe, too, is the 
fact that the pound sterling and the 
deutschemark are beginning to balance 
up because of (1) Britain’s austerity 
policy and (2) West Germany’s easier 
money policy. END 
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American Cyanamid Co. is grouping its 
overseas production and sales under a 
new division, Cyanamid International. 
The company now has subsidiaries or 
afhliates in 14 countries, and sales in 
80 countries amounting to $68-million 
in 1956—or nearly 14% of gross sales. 
Sales of pharmaceuticals made by 
Lederle Laboratories Div. have been a 
big factor in pushing the company’s 
foreign growth. 

o 
Japanese-made radio and TV receiving 
tubes, manufactured by Hitachi, Ltd., 
under license from RCA, will be sold 
here through International Importers, 
Inc., of Chicago. Hitachi is the first 
large electronics company in Japan to 
sell its products in the U.S. 

* 
Iran’s oil consortium has awarded 
British, Dutch, and U.S. companies— 
including Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 
and Williams Bros.—a $56-million con- 
tract to build new oil facilities as part 
of the consortium’s three-vear, $140- 
inillion program to boost oil output 
around 75%. 

* 
In Nicaragua, Glenn McCarthy—the 
lexas oilman—has been trving to set up 
a S7-million agricultural program, to be 
financed by McCarthy and associates, 
for irrigating banana, coffee, and pine- 
apple plantations and for growing soy 
and castor beans. He’s also considering 
starting a management service there and 
programs for drilling for oil and water 

lhe old proposal for a sea-level 

canal through Nicaragua is still alive— 
partly due to Panama’s nationalism over 
the Panama Canal. Congressmen, visit- 
ing both countries, have reacted to 
Panama’s nationalistic outbursts—and 
the canal’s vulnerability in missile war- 
fare—bvy restudving the Nicaraguan pro- 
posal closely. 

* 
India’s opponents of free enterprise 
have new ammunition for pushing the 
government further toward socialism 
because of the near bankruptcy of 
British India Corp.—a big finance com- 
pany controlling many textile firms 
and other businesses. British India 
Corp. is one of the latest ventures of 
Haridas Mundhra (BW—Jan.5'57,p93), 
a leading free-enterpriser with huge 
holdings. 

* 
A British company Binnie, Deacon & 
Gourley—has the contract to design and 
supervise construction of a huge earth 
dam in Pakistan. The dam (on the River 
Jhelum, a tributary of the Indus) is to 
be 2 mi. long by 350 ft. high. It will 
take 10 vears to complete, cost about 
$140-million. 
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The “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 


‘ 


...it’s the fastest way to copy-try it! 


The fast ““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine is the only All-Electric, 
dry process copy maker. With it you make copies in 4 seconds by elec- 
tricity alone. You eliminate chemicals, negatives. You get your copies 
for as little as 5¢ each. Try it. Use it on your own business communi- 
cations, on any forms you now must retype or duplicate. You’il see 
how the clean, modern simplicity of this exclusive dry copying process 
can save you time and money over any other copy method. For your 
demonstration, call your dealer. Or for details and your free copy of 
our new business communications book, just send the coupon below. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow 
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Thermo-Fax 


COPYING PRODUCTS 
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Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. HR-148, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Send full details on the dry process THERMO-FAX ‘“‘Secretary”’ Copying Machine 
and my free copy of your new book, Better Business Communications. 





Name 





Company - 





: Address 





City Zone State 


“Thermo-Fax”™ and “‘Secretary’’ are 3M Company trademarks 
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For some situations, there’s 


only one finish! 


... for appliances, that finish is NUBELITE! 


Manufacturers of appliances or other fab- 
ricated metal products should investigate 
the multiple advantages of Glidden alkyd or 
epoxy primers and NUBELITE®* enamels. 

These superior coatings combine the 
required film-building qualities necessary 
for maximum impact, abrasion resistance, 


#A Glidden Trade-Mark 
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EN COMPANY © 
INDUSTRIAL PAINT DIVISION = = 


B00 UNION COMMERCE BUILDING - CLEVELAND 14, OnIO 





film toughness and flexibility. They also 
provide top corrosion resistance, excellent 
color and gloss retention. 

Whether you make appliances or garden 
tools, bicycles or office furniture, Glidden 
experience and technical know-how in the 
industrial coatings field can improve the 
quality of your product and, perhaps, return 
considerable savings. 
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A bitter struggle is being waged within the Administration over the 
question of negotiating with the Russians. On one side is Secy. of State 
Dulles, who wants to stall. On the other is Harold Stassen, the President’s 
disarmament adviser, who insists on a new approach right away. 


Eisenhower must resolve the dispute soon or see Stassen resign—and 
take the issue te the country. 


Dulles believes that negotiating now would be fruitless—and would 
distract from urgently needed efforts to repair Western defenses. Under 
pressure from our NATO allies, Dulles did agree to sound out the Russians 
on ways to get the U.N. disarmament talks going again. But he wants to 
limit negotiations to this. 


Stassen believes that the Soviets have as much interest as we have 
in slowing down the arms race, that they may be willing to come to some 
limited agreement. Specifically, Stassen wants to investigate Moscow’s 
proposal to keep nuclear weapons and missiles out of Central Europe. 
He also would offer Moscow a wider zone of aerial inspection in Europe 
than the West offered at last year’s disarmament talks in London. 


Eisenhower is in the middle. He is pretty well committed to Dulles’ 
tough policy. But in the past he has tended to side with Stassen on dis- 
armament questions. Also, he may have been impressed by Europe's 
insistence at the NATO meeting on having another try at coming to terms 
with Moscow. In that case, he would be anxious to avoid a public break 
with Stassen—one that might have bad repercussions in Europe. 


On the other hand, to let Stassen have his way would amount to a 
public rebuke to Dulles—something the President has long avoided. One 
possible compromise would be to make Stassen a roving ambassador to 
Europe, empowered to work out a new NATO position on disarmament. 
Even this would be a bitter pill for Dulles to swallow. 


Western Europe is talking about the need for an international eco- 
nomic conference. European economists and trade officials say that top- 
level Atlantic talks are the only way to deal with the damaging impact 
the U.S. recession is having on international trade. 


U.S. government economists don’t take such a dim view of the trade 
outlook, doubt the need for such a conference. But Europe’s economic 
fears could blow into a big political issue by spring—and confront the 
U.S. with attitudes similar to those we met at the NATO meeting (BW— 
Dec.28’57,p25). 


European economists are worried about two developments: 
« The continuing dollar gap, which opened up during Suez. 


¢ Recession spiraling through the world trading system. Both Britain 
and West Germany already feel the slowdown in orders from commodity- 
producing countries that have been hit by sliding prices. 


With orders down, the European governments soon must decide 
whether to tighten monetary and fiscal controls or to let their exchange 
reserves decline until things get better. Trouble is that restrictionist policies 
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everywhere would make a world trade recession certain, without helping 
much to close the dollar gap. 


On the other hand, it would be terribly risky for Britain and many 
other countries to let their reserves shrink. Today the International 
Monetary Fund hasn’t enough money to come to the rescue if the squeeze 
is more than temporary. 


U.S. trade officials agree that the slump in commodities is serious. 
They point to the continuing fall in imports and in prices of a number 
of key commodities—copper, lead, zinc, tin, aluminum, sawmill products, 
wood pulp, and newsprint. (Unit values of imports still haven’t fallen 
as far as market quotations.) 


But these officials count on bigger U.S. military expenditures to check 
the decline in U.S. business activity and to bolster world commodity 
markets. In that case, they say, the 1958 drop in international trade and 
investment won’t be so serious as was feared even a month or two ago 
(page 66) 


Washington now is estimating U.S. foreign trade and investment for 
1958 about this way: 


¢ Exports of goods and services will drop to around $25-billion, from an 
estimated $26.4-billion in 1957. 


* Imports of goods and services will drop to about $20-billion, from $20.5- 
billion. 

¢ Net U.S. private foreign investment will dip to between $2-billion and 
$2.5-billion, from an estimated $2.6-billion in 1957. 


Remember, though, that these estimates are based on the assumption 
that defense spending, or election-year public works programs, will turn 
the U.S. economy around by midyear. 


The Russians, as expected, have stolen the show at the Afro-Asian Con- 
ference in Cairo (BW—Dec.28’57,p79). Soviet officials have called for expro- 
priation of Western business interests and offered “unlimited” aid. 


But, in terms of money, Soviet aid promises still den’t amount to much, 
compared to Western aid programs. The Soviet bloc up to now has given 
very little outright aid. It has been granting loans and credits that are 
repayable in raw materials. 


If Moscow continues this policy, the real question is how much the 
Soviet bloc can afford to take from the developing countries—Egyptian 
cotton, Arab oil, Indian cotton and jute, and so on. If Moscow really plans 
to provide new markets for Afro-Asian exports, it will have to readjust trade 
within the Soviet bioc. 


In Indonesia, the Soviets seem ready to unload up to $200-million 
worth of conventional arms. In exchange, the Soviets apparently would 
take Indonesian products at prices somewhat higher than the world 
level. 

But the Indonesian government, having swung away from Pres. 
Soekarno’s pro-Communist line, seems reluctant to get so closely tied to 
Moscow. It is asking for arms from the U.S., maintains that it will take 
them from Moscow only if we refuse. 
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Unretouched photos showing carbonic acid 
destruction typical of untreated pipelines. 


EASY TO SEE THROUGH —- AFTER IT HAPPENS 


It’s too late for water treatment after the damage is 
done. Replacement of these threadbare nipples in the 
return line was only a matter of time. The grooving- 
type corrosive action of carbonic acid took care of that. 
Destruction like this can be stopped with Dearborn 
Alkameen,* an amine in liquid form which dissolves 
in the condensate to neutralize the corrosive action of 
carbonic acid. 
A Consulting Service for You. Whatever your prob- 
lems—raw water supply...power plant data...cool- 


*Alkameen is a trade-marked product of Dearborn Chemical Company. 


Derarvbowu 


...the leader in water conditioning 
and corrosion contro! since 1887 


ing towers, ponds...types of fuel...equipment...test 
and control methods— Dearborn has the engineers, 
the experience and the facilities to assist you in de- 
veloping the program exactly suited to your needs. 
Your Dearborn representative will outline the many 
advantages a Dearborn Consulting Service Program 
will give to you. 


WHY NOT CALL HIM IN... 
MEANWHILE SEND FOR THE NEW 
DEARBORN CONSUZTING SERVICE BOOKLET 


Dearborn Chemical Company Dept. BW-A 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago $4, IIL. 


(2 Have a Dearbcrn Representative call 
0 Send your new booklet on Dearborn Consulting Service 
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; U. S. Air Force Photo” 
Scientist operates Cambridge-developed light gun used in the VOLSCAN air traffic control system. Use of the gun puts an 


aircraft “blip" under control of a computer which directs the aircraft to a timed landing under all weather conditions. 


CAMBRIDGE RESEARCH CENTER DEVELOPS 
SUPERHUMAN EYES AND EARS FOR AIR FORCE 


\t the Air Force Cambridge Research Center, in 
Bedford, Mass., the Air Research and Development 
Command has a broad program under way in elec- 
tronics geophysics and human engineering and is 
expanding into many new areas in these fields 

rhe objective of much of the Center’s electronics 
research is to improve the systems and instruments 
that serve as visual and auditory senses for the Ai 
Force, making it possible to control and detect the 
incredibly fast missiles and planes of today and tomor- 
row. Such work has included development of “super 
systems,” such as the SAGE air defense system, which 
provides coordinated aerial detection and interception 
over a vast area. Other projects include mobile, tac- 
tical air control systems (TACS); advanced radar for 
ground, aircraft and missile systems; automatic aerial 
traffic control systems, such as VOLSCAN;; research 
in computer techniques, as well as creating computers 
for Cambridge’s own use; and extensive work in com- 
munications, data processing, magnetics, radiochem- 


Chis is one of a series of ads on the 
vctivitie f the Department of 
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istry, weapons control systems, and many other fields. 

Cambridge is cooperating closely in the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year — as well as doing its own 
research into meteorology, auroral physics, storm 
detection and weather forecasting techniques, the 
upper atmosphere, meteor physics, jet stream re- 
search, and many other areas now becoming of 
intense interest to practical science 

This Center is also responsible for a broad program 
in “human engineering.” It is concerned with research 
on hearing, speech intelligibility, and information 
processing by the human operator. Other studies in- 
volve the human limitations and capabilities of mem- 
bers of complex communications and control networks. 

Cambridge, located at L. G. Hanscom Field, makes 
use of the talents of hundreds of government scien- 
tists and engineers — and also draws upon the brain 
power of a great many universities and colleges, as 
helping to keep the 
United States technically second to none 


well as industrial organizations 
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FORD INSTRUMENT CO. 


bs Sasasiaiae = OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
_ 31-10 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York 


Field Sales Offices: Beverly Hills, Calif.; Dayton, Ohio 


Engineer at Ford Instrument checks airborne data 
transmission equipment developed for Air Force 
traffic control application. 





ENGINEERS of unusval abilities can find a future at FORD INSTRUMENT CO. Write for information. 





In Washington 


New Type of Atomic Power Reactor 


Proposed by Two Utility Groups 


‘I'wo utility company groups are proposing a new type 
of nuclear reactor for electric power. 

The East Central Nuclear Group and the newly 
formed Florida West Coast Nuclear Group have sub- 
mitted to the Atomic Energy Commission a proposal to 
build a 50,000-kw. high-temperature, gas-cooled, heavy 
water-moderated, pressure tube reactor. The fuel will 
be slightly enriched uranium. The reactor project would 
be the first of its kind. 

The proposal replaces a previous one by the former 
Florida Nuclear Power Group for a heavy water-moder- 
ated, gas-cooled natural uranium-fueled reactor of 136,- 
000-kw. capacity. AEC rejected the original proposal, 
mainly on grounds of inadequate financing. 

Ihe new type of reactor would be designed to 
achieve higher temperatures than were contemplated in 
the original proposal. Economies also would be made by 
substituting a pressure tube for the large pressure vessel. 
In addition, the use of enriched uranium rather than 
natural uranium makes the construction of a small pro- 
totvype-size plant (50,000-kw.) feasible before starting 
work on a larger unit. 

If the prototype proves successful, the companies want 
to build a 200,000-kw. unit that could operate with 
natural uranium. 

The new proposal asks for both pre-operational and 
post-construction research and development assistance 
from AEC and the waiver of fuel charges for the first 
five years of operation. 

The estimated completion date of the proposed 
reactor project is sometime between June 30, 1962, and 
June 30, 1963. 

Dr. Walter Zinn’s General Nuclear Engineering Corp. 
would be the nuclear design agent for the project, with 
American Gas & Electric Service Corp. designer and 
constructor for the over-all project. 

lhe former Florida Nuclear Power Group consisted 
of Florida Power Corp., Tampa Electric Co., and 
Florida Power & Light Co. The new group is com- 
prised of only the first two companies. 


Limitation Is Sought on Gain 


From Buying Tax Loss Companies 


Proposals for major changes in tax treatment of cor- 
porate acquisitions and distributions will be put before 
the House Ways & Means Committee when it begins 
hearings on general tax revision next week. ‘The pro- 
posals stem from studies by tax experts working with a 
special subcommittee on technical tax problems. 

The most far-reaching recommendation would tighten 
the tax treatment of corporations that acquire other 
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companies to take advantage of their loss carryover. It is 
proposed that such loss carryover be limited to 50% of 
the amount paid for the business. Other suggestions 
cover the treatment of appreciation of assets in corpor- 
ate liquidations and of tests to determine which member 
of a family really owns stock in a closely held corporation. 

Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.), who becomes chair- 
man of Ways & Means Committee as a result of the 
recent death of Chmn. Jere Cooper, served also as chair- 
man of the special subcommittee that prepared the 
report. 


AEC Splits One of Its Divisions 


To Form Separate Licensing Unit 


Last week, the Atomic Energy Commission abolished 
its Civilian Application Div., which handled both licens- 
ing functions and the promotion of civilian atomic power 
development. ‘I'wo new divisions replace it. 

These are the Licensing & Regulation Div. and the 
Office of Industrial Development. Harold L. Price, for- 
mer director of Civilian Application, heads the new 
Licensing Div. His deputy, Dr. Frank Pittman, takes 
over Industri: il] Development. 

The move marks the first step in what eventually may 
be a separate, independent atomic energy regulatory 
body, completely divorced from such atomic fields as 
weapons, power, research, and propulsion. 


Administration’s School Aid Plan 
Calls for $1-Billion Federal Outlay 


The President this week approved an aid-to-education 
program that would cost the federal government $1-bil- 
lion and the states $600-million over a four-year period. 

The new program would pour additional money into 
scholarships, teachers’ pay, aptitude testing, counseling 
of youngsters, and similar projects. However, no big 
school construction is involved; the original aid-to-edu- 
cation program—also in the billion-dollar category—has 
never gotten to first base in Congress. 

The program announced this week will be spelled out 
in the President's State of the Union and budget mes- 
sages. Roughly, it calls for this: 

Some 10,000 federally paid college scholarships a 
year, mostly for students who excel in science and math. 

¢ Aptitude tests for 7th, 8th, and 9th graders, paid 
for equally by state and federal governments. 

«Some 5,500 graduate fellowships over the four-vear 
period financed by federal funds, for college students 
who wiil prepare for college teaching careers. 

¢$125,000 a vear for expansion of graduate schools, 
with the school matching these funds dollar for dollar. 

¢ Federal funds for boosting the pav of high school 
teachers, matched by an equal amount in local funds. 

¢ Federal help for establishing and expanding for- 
cign language teaching centers. 

¢An increase of $64.5-million in the National Sci 
ence Foundation’s budget to improve science teaching, 
training, and research. 
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~ PROGRAM 
: CHANGE 
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Presidential Meeting Tonight 
Saturday 8PM 


Russian Economists 
Sunday Night BPM 
BOTH IN GRAND BALLROOM 


STAR ATTRACTION 


Assn. 


Eco- 
meeting—expected Russian 
visitors—first delayed arrival by a day 


at American 
nomic 


. . then at last minute Moscow discovered 
that “bad weather” (or perhaps a change of 
political climate) would prevent trip. 
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ECONOMICS 


Russian Economists 





The drama at the annual convention 
of the American Economic Assn. in 
Philadelphia last week was an update of 
a Clifford Odets play of the 1930s, 
called Waiting for Leftv—in which 
Lefty never comes. 

In the economists’ version, there 
were to be two Lefties—T. S. Khachat- 
urov, corresponding member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
and V. K. Aboltin, of the University 
of Moscow. 

Visiting Soviet physical scientists are 
no longer a novelty in U.S. learned 
circles—but Khachaturov and Aboltin 
would have been the first Soviet social 
scientists to compare notes with their 
American counterparts. Since  eco- 
nomics (of the Marxian variety) has 
the status of an official religion in the 
Soviet Union, American economists 
were tantalized by the prospect of see- 
ing what brand of economics the 
Russians would offer a highly critical 
non-Marxian audience of professional 
econonusts. 
¢ Export Problem—Apparently — the 
Russians had their own problem in de- 
ciding what brand of economics to pack- 
age for export. Prof. Morris A. Cope- 
land, of Cornell University, president 
of the American Economic Assn., the 
prime mover in trying to bring Russian 
and U.S. economists together, was first 
informed that Khachaturov (a man 
with reputation in the West) 
would give a paper on Criteria for 
Capital Investment Decisions in the 
U.S.S.R.—a title that any Western econ- 
omist would feel scientifically com- 
fortable with. 

Then, two weeks before the meet- 
ing, Copeland got word that the sec- 
ond Russian, Aboltin, a man unknown 
to Western specialists on Russia, was 
alse coming, and would discuss The 
Economic Aspects of the Co-Existence 


some 


of Two Systems—a theme _ that 
sounded more suspiciously propagan- 
distic. 
¢ Moscow Storm—The Russians were 
to hold forth Saturday night, Dec. 28. 
Such organizations as the Committee 
for Economic Development and _ the 
Brookings Institution were set to play 
host to them in Washington after the 
convention in Philadelphia. The Rus- 
sians would have been the economic 
lions of the Washington social season. 

Saturday afternoon brought word 
that the Russians would be a day late; 
they were reportedly held up in Paris. 
So the program was switched to Sunday 
night. But Sunday morning this cable 
arrived from Moscow: “Due to bad 
weather regret unable attend conference 
stop Best wishes for conference activi- 
ties. Hoping establish scientific con- 
tact in future.” 

It was signed by Khachaturov and 
Aboltin. 
e Soft Answer—Their would-be Amerti- 
can hosts were considerably miffed. 
Some said the excuse of “‘bad weather” 
was a euphemism, that a policy decision 
had grounded Khachaturov and Aboltin. 

But Morris Copeland turned the 
other cheek. He issued a statement 
saving that he was “deeply disappointed 
that at the last minute’”’ the Russians 
couldn’t come. 
¢ Debunking—Had the Russians come 
-and had they attended a session on 
Measuring Production in the U.S.S.R., 
with Duke University’s Calvin B. 
Hoover as chairman—they would have 
heard a withering analysis of one of 
their most highly touted achievements 
and most highly prized propaganda 
weapons: their claim that the allegedly 
fantastic Soviet rate of industrial growth 
has never in history been matched by 
an economy deprived of the blessing 
of Communism. 
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Shun U.S. Encounter 


Prof. G. Warren Nutter, of the 
University of Virginia put the Russians’ 
own reported data on a basis comparable 
with U.S. production statistics, and 
found that: 

¢ Russian industrial growth from 
1913 to 1955 was roughly consistent 
with the growth trend during the pre- 
ceding half century under the Czars. 

¢ Russian industrial growth has 
proceeded at about the same pace as 
U.S. growth, both in the 50 vears be- 
fore World War I, and in the 40 years 
since the Russian Revolution. 

¢ The Russian growth rate has 
shown short bursts of speed, following 
catastrophes, that have been faster 
than anything similar in the U.S., ex- 
cepting the extraordinary U.S. push 
during World War II. 

¢ In the period since 1928, when 
the Russians have been driving for ex- 
pansion through a succession of five- 
year plans, they have in fact grown at a 
faster rate than the U.S. But the U.S. 
has shown the capacity to grow just as 
fast at various periods of its own history. 

How we should feel about this, said 
Nutter, depends on whether you want 
to regard the bottle as half empty or 
half full. The figures prove that Russia 
under the Communists has no monop- 
oly on fast growth. But to the extent 
that there is a race between Russia and 
the U.S. to expand production, the 
Russians have been moving faster in 
recent years. 
¢ Dark Spots—However, Sovict data, 
he added, clear that Russian 
growth has been sharply retarded after 
short spurts that have brought produc- 
tion back close to the long-term Rus- 
sian trend. A sharp retardation set in, 
said Nutter, in 1937, “strengthened by 
Stalin’s bloody purge.” Another sharp 
retardation, he said, set in within the 
last two vears—and this has been con- 
firmed by the recent abandonment of 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 

Nutter said the Russians’ own data 
“revealed and dispelled, once and for 
all, the myth of industrial growth’— 
and such claims as Khrushchev’s boast 
that Soviet industrial production has 
multiplied 30-odd times since 1913. 
“This Soviet figure,” said Nutter, “‘is 
no more closely related to the Western 
concept of industrial production than 
a hippogriff is to a horse.” 


show 


l. U.S. Monetary Problems 


The U.S. economists turned their 
critical fire not only on the Russian 
cconomy, but, as is their custom, on 
our own economy—and on each other. 
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A top-flight panel, headed by Prof. 
Lester Chandler of Princeton Univer- 
sity, took a hard look at the main 
problems that will face the National 
Monetary Commission. This is the pri- 
vate group which the Committee for 
Economic Development, aided by $500,- 
000 from the Ford Foundation, is set- 
ting up (BW—Nov.23'57,p56) to study 
the nation’s monetary and _ financial 
system in lieu of the publicly financed 
commission that Congress failed to es- 
tablish last year. 

“We have been upset about our 
monetary system for over 150 years,” 
said John G. Gurley, of the Brookings 
Institution. “Some even get violent 
about it. I know of a man right now 
who would like to shoot every single 
member of the board of governors of 
the Federal Reserve System.” 
¢ New Worry—Gurley felt that we 
now had a new and different main 
source of worry about our money sys- 
tem. In Colonial days, and well into the 
19th Century, the main worry was over 
the quality of money—whether you 
could trust the government's or the 
banks’ paper. This issue was settled in 
the National Bank Acts. 

The second big worry, said Gurley, 
was over the quantity of money, and 
how to regulate it. And that issue was 
pretty well settled by the Federal Re- 
serve Act and later legislation. 

The new big worry today, Gurley 
held, centers on the velocity of money. 
From mid-1955 to mid-1957, gross na 
tional product rose by about $50-bil- 
lion (with price increases accounting for 
about half this rise), while the money 
supply (demand deposits adjusted, plus 
currency outside the banks) increased 
by only $3.3-billion. To float an extra 
$50-billion worth of output with so 
small a boost in money supply, meant 
that money was changing hands faster 
and faster. ‘This rendered the Fed’s 
restraint policies utterly ineffective. 

In fact, argued Prof. James Angell 
of Columbia University, the Fed’s tight 
restraints on the growth of the money 
supply actually caused velocity to in- 
crease. Gurley—referring to the Fed's 
avowed policy of “leaning against the 
wind’’—phrased the same idea this way: 
“The more we lean against the wind, 
the harder it blows.” 
¢ Adequacy of Fed’s Powers—The panel 
was agreed that the biggest single prob- 
lem was to figure out whether the 
monetary authorities really had the 
means of doing the economic and 
financial control job entrusted to them 

or whether, in their effort to promote 
stability, they were ruining people's 


AT MONETARY SESSION, James Angell, 
of Columbia University, saw likelihood of 
large extension of Federal Reserve controls. 


JOHN G. GURLEY, of Brookings Institu- 
tion, said today’s rapid velocity of money 
makes Fed’s monetary restraints ineffective. 


HERBERT STEIN, of Committee for 
Economic Development, found huge na- 
tional debt hampered Fed's policies. 
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TAKING OVER—New president of American Economic Assn., Prof. George Stocking of 
Vanderbilt University (left) talks with predecessor, Prof. Morris A. Copeland of Cornell. 


expectations, worsening business, 1in- 
creasing unemployment—and making 
the cure worse than the disease. 

The Fed's inability to control prices 
by orthodox measures of checking the 
money supply or boosting interest rates, 
without knocking the economy for a 
loop, Angell, Gurley, and others noted, 
was aggravated by the existence of the 
huge $275-billion federal debt—which 
provided the economy with means of 
getting additional liquidity to counter- 
act the restraint policies of the Fed— 
and by the need for frequent refund- 
ing of much of the national debt. 

It was also complicated by the 
existence of enormous non-banking 
financial institutions—such as savings 
and loan associations, life insurance 
companies, government lending agen- 
cies, pension funds, and other credit 
institutions—whose operations were be- 
vond control of the Fed. 

e Other Problems—Herbert Stein, re- 
search director of the CED, and A. N. 
McLeod, economist of the Toronto- 
Dominion Bank of Canada, thought the 
Monetary Commission would have to 
tackle the problem of conflicts between 


various economic objectives—between 
debt management and price stability, 
between prices and foreign exchange 
rates—but most importantly, between 
stable prices and full employment. 
Stein, McLeod, and others thought 
the commission needed to deal with the 
problem of the uneven impact of mon- 
etary policy on different sectors and re- 
gions of the economy. 
e Trends—Stein’s paper carefully 
avoided policy conclusions in advance 
of the commission’s study. But the con- 
sensus of the other panelists clearly in- 
dicated a decided movement among 
U.S. economists toward (1) a greater 
emphasis on fiscal policy, and a stressing 
of the limitations of monetary policy; 
and (2) a growing recognition of the 
need for better over-all coordination and 
control of economic policy. 


ll. Choices Ahead 


The Monetary Commission, it was 
agreed, was going to come up against 
some very tough problems when it got 
around to making policy recommenda- 
tions. It was recognized that it might 
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simply evade these. But, said Prof. 
Angell, if it rejected a do-nothing line, 
the commission would have to choose 
between two basic policy directions: 

One road would be to enlarge the 
present controls of the Federal Reserve 
by extending them into the capital mar- 
kets, and even to set up something like 
a federal teserve system for the non- 
bank financial institutions. If this ap- 
proach were chosen, said Angell, more 
selective controls might also have to be 
made a permanent part of the U.S. 
monetary system—controls over residen- 
tial construction, consumer credit, cor- 
porate equipment outlays, changes in 
wage rates. 

Such a course, Angell said, would 
require that the policies and actions 
of all the agencies concerned—includ- 
ing the Fed, the Treasury, and others 
—would have to be coordinated and 
directed by a national economic com- 
mission. — 

“These,” said Angell, “are the di- 
rections toward which I suspect we may 
actually be heading at present. Such 
an increase in controls is instinctively 
repugnant to most of us, yet it may be 
the only way out.” 

The other extreme choice open to the 
Monetary Commission, said Angell, 
would be to go as far as possible in the 
direction of laissez-faire. This would 
mean putting maximum possible reli- 
ance on free-market forces and on the 
self-restraint of the government with 
respect to budget deficits. 

Angell felt that the prospects for 
getting stability on this laissez-faire 
basis don’t look “very encouraging.” 

Angell concluded that the first policy 
choice—involving a large extension of 
our present controls—“is probably our 
best bet.” 

Basically, he thought, the choice is 
between “greater stability and probably 
more rapid growth, but with less in- 
dividual economic freedom, on the one 
hand; and on the other, more freedom 
but far less stability, and probably much 
slower growth.” This, he recognized, 
was a hard choice—and one that would 
have to be made essentially on political 
rather than economic grounds. 

He thought the commission could 
do “an enormous public service” by 
showing clearly the consequence of each 
choice and thereby “helping the coun- 
try to make informed and intelligent 
decisions.” 
¢ Reproof—The incoming president of 
the American Economic Assn., Prof. 
George Stocking of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, thought his colleagues some- 
what slow on the uptake in responding 
to the great crises of the time—crises in 
our relations with the Russians and 
with the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, and 
possible crises involving the stability 
and security of the nation. END 
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724-21 
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57 Appliance Sales Sag 


Total Retail Value (billions of dollars) of Electrical Appliances and Radio-TV 
10 - 
La ppliance 


sales fellmeven 
below 1955 


i l _i i i i r 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 





Dota: Electrical Merchandising 


2. Most Key appliances 
felt the drop 


AIR CONDITIONERS, 


eeeereee cee 


8 eee ree Wdeetes 
DISHWASHERS, 

Motor-Driven 
DRYERS, 

Giathes, Vetal . .. sects 

Electri 


3....but manufacturers predict 
substantial gains for 1958 


% 
Change 
+ 9.25 
+ 1.28 
+ 8.36 
+ 14.61 
+ 6.52 
+ 19.64 
+ 19.79 


(Units) 


Air Conditioners, Room . 


1957 
1,600,000 
390,000 
550,000 
1,319,100 
925,000 
1,200,000 
2,400,000 
940,000 
425,000 
3,350,000 
2,865,000 
990,000 
187,000 
4,400,000 
5,375,000 


1958* 
1,748,000 
395,000 
596,000 
1,511,875 
985,273 
1,435,714 
2,875,000 
948,588 
450,000 
3,487,500 
3,047,777 
865,833 
285,000 
4,962,500 
6,250,000 


LAWN MOWERS, 
Power 
PHONOGRAPHS—RECORD PLAYERS, 
Single Players 
Combination Units 
Record Player Attachments 
RADIO 
Home Radios 
Portable Radios 
+ 0.91 Clock Radios 
+ 5.88 RANGES, TOTAL 
+ 4.10 Standard 


+ 6.38 
-~ 12.54 
+ 52.41 
+ 12.78 
+ 16.28 


Dishwashers 
Disposers 

Dryers, Clothes 
Freezers wi 
Mixers, Standard 
Mixers, Portable 
Ranges, Standard 
Ranges, Built-in 
Refrigerators 


Washers, Automatic .... 
REFRIGERATORS 
SHAVERS 


Washers, Conventional 
Washer-Dryer Comb. ... 


Coffeemakers WASHING MACHINES, 
Automatic & Semi-Automatic ...... . 


l St 
rons, Steam Wringer & Spinner 


78 


*Based on average of manufacturers’ estimates 


Varketing 


Washer-Dryer Combs. ... 
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in a Tough, Competitive Year 


l'o no one’s surprise, appliance and 
!'V-radio sales last year slipped below 
1956’s record level. In its annual sur- 
vev of the industry, Electrical Mer- 
chandising, a McGraw-Hill publication, 
estimates that dollar volume dropped 
6.5% from $§.4-billion in 1956 to 
$7.8-billion last vear, and that unit 
volume was down for a long list of key 
appliance items (charts). 

Few items were unaffected. Major 
appliances, such as air conditioners, 
dryers, home freezers, ironers, standard 
ranges, refrigerators, and washers, all 
fell in unit sales and dollar volume. TV 
set sales were down. Even some of the 
lower-price trafic appliances that have 
been in demand in recent years—mixcrs, 


make any headway. The exceptions to 
this trend were radios, record players, 
blenders, shavers, built-in ranges, and 
lawn mowers. 

¢ Cheery Notes—Despite its failure to 
scale a new peak, the industry is tak- 
ing comfort from the fact that last vear 
was still the third-best on record—just 
behind 1955 and 1956. 

Manufacturers are also cheered by 
the tremendous postwar sales achieve- 
ments. In the period 1946 through 
1957, dealers have pushed 365-million 
major appliances, TV and radio units 
into consumers’ hands. Of products 
that were virtually nonexistent before 
the war, the industry has supplied the 
nation’s homes with roughly 44-million 


9-million home = freezers, §8-million 
clothes dryers, 8-million air conditioners, 
4-million garbage disposers, 3-million 
ironers, and 2.6-million dishwashers. 
¢ Optimistic—With this record behind 
it, the industry is busy setting its sights 
for 1958. Yearend predictions reveal 
some optimism. But for an industry 
that generally wears rose-colored glasses, 
the conservatism of some of the public 
forecasts indicates a conservatism that 
private reports bear out: 

¢ Electrical Merchandising’s _ pre- 
dictions—based on manufacturers’ in- 
formed estimates—are for 
provement. EM sees gains for most 
items, ranging from less than 1% for 


a sales im- 


standard ranges to 14% for clothes dry- 


steam irons, frvpan-skillets—failed to automatic washers, 59-million TV sets, ers, and above 50% for washer-drvet 


1953 


NUMBER 
SOLD 
{in Thousands) 


1954 


NUMBER 
SOLD 
(In Thousands) 


1955 


NUMBER 
SOLD 
(In Thousands) 


1956 


NUMBER 
SOLD 
(In Thousands) 


1957 


RETAIL 
VALUE 


NUMBER 
SOLD 
(In Thousands) 


1,044 1,353 1,275 1,828 $534,800,000 1,600 


$506,400,000 


. 2,777 2,658 3,270 3,721 304,377,000 3,275 276,312,000 


180 215 295 116,000,000 390 104,250,000 


736 
568 
168 


940 
697 
243 


1,396 
1,027 
369 


338,017,000 1,319 
923 


395 


301,273,000 
200,421,000 
100,852,000 
. 1,090 990 1,100 380,200,000 925 346,875,000 
*. 2,720 

430 


|. 4,250 


2,495 21,193,500 
3,776,000 


94,105,000 


1,710 
550 
5,375 


17,015,000 

4,372,000 
96,481,000 
252,800,000 3,300 278,850,000 
230,322,000 
105,200,000 

10,920,000 


3,775 
750 
325 


282,000,000 
158,000,000 
13,000,000 


87,525,000 
121,407,000 
78,574,000 
412,645,000 
306,000,000 
106,645,000 
1,202,500,000 
138,600,000 
1,403,530,000 


4,100 
3,300 
2,400 
1,365 

940 

425 
3,350 
6,650 
6,500 


102,500,000 
138,600,000 
81,600,000 
360,775,000 
239,700,000 
121,975,000 
1,072,000,000 
132,667,000 
1,235,000,000 


911,350,000 
185,428,000 
54,390,000 


2,865 
990 
187 


802,200,000 
153,450,000 
95,370,000 
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WESTERN 


GOSHEN 


(Advertisement) 


... RUBBER PRODUCTS for your needs 


Thousands of shapes and sizes 
...each carefully designed to fit 
your requirements. 

Western Rubber is equipped 
to custom make the rubber part 
you need . . . promptly, efficient- 
ly and economically. 

Your assurance of satisfaction 
is fifty-five years of experience 
by people trained and equipped 
to produce quality products. 


Write or phone for in- 
formation or a visit by our 
sales engineer in your area. 


RUBBER CoO. 


tT, INDIANA 


MOLDED AND LATHE-CUT RUBBER 
PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 





Why management changed gloves 


¢ Case No. 584 shows what manage- 
ment usually finds when employees’ 
work gloves are job-analyzed. Ordinary 
leather-palm gloves, being worn for cut- 
ting steel bar stock and tubing. became 
oil-soaked and unusable in 80 hours. 
k-dmont recommended an extra flexible 
plastic coated glove (No. 404 Snorkel) 
which was oil-proof and had a non-slip 
grip. This job-fitted glove wore more 
than 100 hours, cost 25% less and was, 
of course, much safer. 


80 WVarketing 


Free Offer to Employers: We make 
more than 50 types of coated and treated 
fabric gloves to fit job needs. Tell us 
your operation. Without cost we will 
recommend correct gloves and send you 
samples for testing. 


Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Edmont 2. 


fea 
JOB-FITTED GLOVES Edmont 





4 


. . . makers bank on new 
appliance designs to stimu- 
late renewed demand .. .” 


STORY starts on p. 78 


combinations. The exceptions are con- 
ventional washers, and automatic and 
travel irons. 

¢ Hotpoint Co.—a division of Gen- 
cral Electric Co.—expects sales increases 
for 12 appliances. 

e National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Assn. reports that makers bank 
on new appliance designs to stimulate 
renewed demand for many products. 
¢ Pessimistic—Other industry sources 
take a less optimistic look 

e Judson §S. Sayre, president of 
Norge Div. of Borg-Warner Corp., sees 
a slight dip this vear “unless some dras- 
tic change occurs in our current eco- 
nomic picture.” Of 12 major appli- 
ances, Savre predicts small increases for 
five—gas ranges, gas and electric built-in 
ranges, home freezers, and combination 
washer-drvers. 

e Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Assn. also sees this vear’s sales volume 
hovering around last vear’s level. 
Eleventh-month figures for 1957 show 
gas ranges about 10% below 1956 vol- 
ume for the same period. GAMA pre- 
dicts a 1.5% decline for free-standing 
gas ranges and 0.6% rise for built-ins. 
¢ Theories—Much of what happens to 
appliance, I'V and radio sales this 
vear depends, of course, upon whether 
the industry finds a wav to throw off 
the restraining factors that operated in 
1957. Sales began to slip early in the 
vear. By summer, products such as 
TV sets, electric and gas ranges, home 
laundry equipment, refrigerators, and 
dishwashers were beginning to fall (BW 
—Jul.13°57,p45). From then on, the 
industry was digging for the reasons. 
Here are some of the factors that enter 
into most explanations 

e The rising cost of living put a 
squeeze on consumer disposable in- 
come, which has risen at a slower rate. 
This leaves less cash for appliances. 

¢ Slow housing starts plus the de- 
cline in family formation retard spend- 
ing for appliances 

¢ The consumer is spending more 
for other things. With his appliance 
and TV needs pretty well satisfied, he 
is turning to the myriad other goods 
and services that lure the dollar. Allied 
to this point is the fact that manv 
families that were started just after 
the war now have growing children, 
which puts a greater drain on the family 
budget. So, whether bv choice or 
necessity, less of the family spending is 
going into appliances. 

¢ The appliance industry price sit- 
uation—generally chaotic with price 
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cutting and distress selling—confuses 
and tends to keep the consumer out of 
the market. 

¢ The appliance industry has failed 
to create new demand through planned 
obsolescence. This is particularly im- 
portant when you consider that for 
many major products the replacement 
market is a key one. Electrical Mer- 
chandising’s replacement and _ trade-in 
survey shows that 79.2% of all refriger- 
ators sold this year went to people who 
already owned refrigerators; 74.1% of 
washer sales were to present owners; 
and 62% of electric ranges were bought 
by range owners. 

e The consumer's psychological 
attitudes act as a brake on spending. 
He’s reluctant to spend freely for hard- 
goods when he is worried about foreign 
affairs, the economy, the future. 
¢ Risky—With all these theories as to 
why the consumer let up on buying 
appliances, guesses about the coming 
vear are risky. But the industry is 
guessing, and basing its guesses on a 
number of observations. 

One view holds that the basis for 
good sales is present—a high level of 
employment, high income at the mid- 
dle levels, substantial savings, and a 
reduced consumer installment debt. 
What is needed is renewed selling ef- 
fort and a real attempt to solve such 
industry problems as overproduction, 
price cutting, and profitless selling. 

Judson Savre believes that the indus- 
try will begin to tackle its problems. 
Describing the “chaotic period of tran- 
sition” that reached its height last vear, 
Savre savs 1958 will be the vear “when 
the historic functions of energetic and 
creative selling will be resumed.” 

Another hopeful sign, some believe, 

is the prospect of at least a moderate in- 
crease in housing starts this vear. Elec- 
trical Merchandising reports three esti- 
mates of more house building. 
e Cautious View—Other  manufac- 
turers take a more cautious view. One 
major appliance maker is budgeting for 
the same business this year as last, and 
a big ‘I'V set maker expects to do about 
the same volume of business 

Present indications are that the con- 
sumer won't get anv price breaks. Man 
ufacturers’ prices will probably rise. 
GE, for example, has already announced 
increases for small appliances. 

Finally, there are no startling new 
products—such as the automatic clothes- 
washer and TV once were—ready to 
lure consumers. Some manufacturers 
hope that new designs, such as built- 
in kitchens, will attract buvers. In 
'V, RCA continues to express con- 
fidence that color TV is just around the 
corner, and promises more color tele 
casts this year. Magnavox, too, has just 
announced a new color TV set. But 
by and large, set makers are moving 
slowly on color TV. END 
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Lol 0) mei el-jie)aal-is 
owns it now 


s 


When you ship, title passes, 


and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable... and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it. . . itis equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 

. and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept. 42, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


with American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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PHOTO FROM 5,000 FEET ALTITUDE 
OUTLINING ONE SQUARE MILE. 















A MILLIONTH OF AN INCH IS TO AN INCH AS A SIXTEENTH OF AN INCH IS TO A MILE. 


HOW TO PICTURE A MILLIONTH OF AN INCH! 


The day the inch was finally divided 
into a million equal parts, our tech- 
nology took a big step forward and 
your dollar bought more quality. You 
buy a finer running car today—one 
which requires less “breaking in” 
and will give you more trouble-free 
miles because its parts fit more accu- 
rately. Industrial progress hinges on 
man’s ability to split the inch finer 
ind finer because precision manu- 
facturing depends on maintaining 
dimension precisely 

lo accomplish this you need more 
than a gage. You need a process of 
hecks on the gage. To check a part 
with a tolerance of one/one-thou- 
sandth (.001) of an inch requires a 
gage made to an accuracy of one 


A thousand products 


ten-thousandth (.0001). To make 
sure your gage is right, you need a 
gage-checker accurate to the fifth 
decimal point. Finally, you get to 
Sheffield who can tell you if your 
basic gage blocks that check the gage- 
checker are accurate! . 

Sheffield Corporation is the new 
Bendix subsidiary which offers indus- 
try a twofold service in its famed Eli 
Whitney Metrology Laboratory: 
Dimensional testing and certification 
which until now has been available 
to industry only at the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards; and a counseling serv- 
ice for executives and technicians 
responsible for dimensional control. 
Sheffield conducts “‘clinics’’ on the 
art of precision measurement, attended 





by quality control and manufactur- 
ing people from all over America. 

Sheffield skills and products are 
vital adjuncts to those which Bendix 
Aviation Corporation offers basic 
industries. They manufacture auto- 
matic measuring devices of many 
types, machine tools, classifying, seg- 
regating and assembly machines for 
automation lines. Write Sheffield 
Corporation direct, Dayton 1, Ohio, 
for further information. 





Reprints of this story for classroom 
use can be obtained by writing 
Sheffield Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. 











a million ideas 














In Marketing 


New Survey Traces Source 


Of Supers’ Dollar Volume 


A new study on supermarkets’ volume and profits pin- 
points the fact that the supers get their dollar volume 
not by selling caseloads of a single item, but by the 
collective turnover of a vast number of items (nearly 
5,000). Some of the main findings of an intensive 
12-week survey of six Super Valu stores were reported 
to the November meeting of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., by Robert W. Mueller, editor 
of Progressive Grocer. ‘The magazine will carry more 
complete reports on the results of the survey in its 1958 
issues. 

The average product, Mueller said, moves only 10 
units a week. Only 24 out of 4,475 of all groceries and 
frozen foods carried in the average supermarket move 
more than six cases a week; 90.2% sell at the rate of 
less than a case. Hence, devices to load retailers are 
pointless. Even estimates of the amounts of merchan- 
dise required to get a new product going are traditionally 
too high, the study finds. 

More and more, supers recognize that the return per 
foot of shelf space is the real gauge of success. Progres- 
sive Grocer finds that on the average one shelf ft. of 
groceries sells 14 units a week, with a total retail value 
of $4.05, and a total gross profit to the store of 73¢ 

‘That average covers a wide range. Cigarettes bring 
in $17.41 in sales per shelf ft. a week; sugar, $10.28; 
health and beauty products, $4.77; canned meat, only 
$3.65. 

When it comes to gross profit per shelf ft., you get 
still another list. ‘The "10 leaders range from health and 
beauty aids, with a $1.46 gross profit, to shortening and 
oils, with 85¢ per shelf ft. Also among the top 10 are 
cigarettes, beverages, and breakfast foods—all items that 
are usually associated with low margins. On a per-shelf- 
ft. basis, they give a good account of themselves. 

‘Thus, supers, like discounters, are recognizing that 
it’s not profit as a percent of sales that tells the story; 
it’s the total dollar profit in relation to cost. ‘This is 
the point that department stores are being urged to 
consider (BW—Oct.19°57,p] 34). 


Busch Has 6-Million-Bbl. 
Hopes to Edge Ahead of Schlitz 


Year, 


Two St. Louis breweries—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and 
Falstaff Brewing Corp.—think they may have stepped 
ahead of their leading competitors last year. 

Busch last week announced it “broke another world 
record in the brewing industry” 
lionth barrel of beer by Dec. 20. It says this is only 
the fourth time in the industry that any brewery pro- 
duced and shipped that much beer in one year—Busch 
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by shipping its 6-mil- 


has done it three times before and Joseph Schlitz 
Brewing Co., big Milwaukee brewer, once. 

Busch officially isn't claiming to be first in industry 
sales for 1957, a distinction Schlitz held in 1955 and 
1956. But, unofficially, the company is hopeful, at least, 
of recapturing the No. | spot. In 1956, Schlitz reported 
sales of 5,940,835 bbl., against Busch’s 5,865,983. Pri- 
vately, Schlitz officials say their shipments for the first 
11 months of 1957 also will top 6million bbl. 

Meantime, Falstaff, which has made a sensational 
climb in the industry sales race, announced a new com- 
pany record of 4-million bbl. shipped by Dec. 4. ‘The 
total for 1957 is estimated at 4,250,000. In 1956, Fal- 
staff moved into fourth place behind Ballantine—and 
now sees a good chance of winding up 1957 in the 
third slot. 

Falstaff has just added 800,000 bbl. of capacity through 
purchase of Griesdieck Bros. Brewery Co., St. Louis, 
which enlarges its market to about 40% of the country. 


Marketing Briefs 


“Custom-blending” pumps for Sun Oil service stations 
will start cropping up throughout Sun’s entire 21-state 
market this month. This is the pump that allows the 
consumer a choice of six grades of motor fuel, all from 
one pump (BW —Mar.3'56,p32). The company estimates 
that some 21-million car owners are now paying for 
more octane than they need. 


Record notes: Columbia Records is claiming a disc 
sales increase of 42% for the year 1957 against a 25% 
increase for the record industry as a whole. Pres. 
Goddard Lieberson says Columbia now has “sales leader- 
ship” in the sound business. RCA Victor has no ofh- 
cial comment, but says privately it’s still ahead in rec- 
ords. . . . Victor starts 1958 with a 9¢ jump in its adver- 
tised price for +5-rpm. singles, to 98¢. It is extending 
the 100° return privilege allowed on its Gold Standard 
and Bluebird lines to all new 45 and 78 singles—for 
three months from the date of issue. 


Sears, Roebuck has broken its silence to say for the 
first time officially that its retail stores account for 77% 
of its total sales. That leaves only 23‘¢ for its mail order 
operation—and not that much if vou give the stores 
credit for telephone and mail order sales made through 


them. 


New York City’s Queens County is getting a new $6- 
million store. Alexander’s Department Stores, thriving 
cash-and-carry operation (BW—Dec.8'56,p72), broke 
ground for its fourth store just before Christmas. ‘This 
will be the biggest department store built in the city’s 
boundaries for two decades, store officials say. 


The last two-place Thunderbird rolled off Ford 
Motor’s assembly line in December. Starting this month, 
a four-place version takes the “personal” ‘Thunderbird’s 
place. Demand is up to 20,000 instead of the 10,000 
Ford had predicted when the Thunderbird was intro- 
duced. But market researchers early found that would-be 
buyers wanted a back seat, more luggage space. 
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SILICONE NEWS 


The Road Ahead: Silicones 


®& Increase Efficiency 


and rubber mounts from “squeaking.” 
Widely used by auto repair shops too 
. in spray or greaselike form. 


@ Reduce Upkeep Costs a 


WHAT’S AHEAD IN AUTOMOBILES?—With ’58 models newly sparkling in 
the nation’s showrooms, auto men are turning their attention to future car 
designs. Whether the ’59 and '60 editions will be fatter, finnier, or fuel- 
injected is anyone’s guess ... Detroit doesn’t tell. But one thing certain is the 


increasing importance of Dow Corning Silicones in automobile performance. 
Silicones began appearing in cars only in recent vears, but their application 


by designers has constantly increased: the future holds much, more. 














NEW EFFICIENCY — In an unex- 
pected place (the cooling fan) auto 
engineers have found a new source 
of usable horsepower. Ten or more 
horsepower per engine! And the dis- 
covery hinges on silicones. 


This latest power booster is really a 
power saver known as the Thermo- 
Modulated Drive. It works on a fluid 
drive principle . . . the fan revolves 
only as fast as required for cooling. 
The fan is connected to the engine 
via an adjustable coupling, containing 
silicone fluid, rather than direct drive. 
A thermostat determines how hot the 
engine cooling water is, and adjusts 
the fluid coupling — therefore fan 
speed accordingly. 





Only silicone fluids are able to keep 
a constant enough consistency for this 
drive mechanism. They don’t thin out 
in heat or become “heavy” when cold, 
as petroleum oils do. Auto men 
already knew this from using silicone 
damping fluids to prevent jiggling of 
dash instrument needles. Dow Corn- 
ing silicone fluids for new “air rides” 
have similar features. 








MORE MILES BETWEEN “PIT 
STOPS” — Silicones help reduce auto 
maintenance too. Here are some cur- 
rent examples . . . future ones are 
almost limitless! 


Item: SEALS MADE OF SILASTIC*, 
the Dow Corning silicone rubber, 
prevent oil leakage in automatic 
transmissions. Despite the fact that 
transmission oil temperatures now 
average 250 F and may reach 325 F, 
Silastic defies heat, provides a positive 
seal, assures long, trouble-free service. 


Item: Dow Corninc 4 X is 
specified by all auto manufacturers 
to protect and keep weather stripping 


T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Item: JACKETS MOLDED OF 
SILASTIC protect spark plugs from 
moisture . . . keep them firing when 
humidity’s high. Unlike ordinery 
rubber, Silastic is not harmed by 
engine heat, always maintains a 
flexible, effective moisture guard. 


Item: SILICONE BASED POLISHES, 
everyone’s favorite for protecting a 
car... give the finest, durable gloss 
with the least effort! 





NEXT YEAR’S GUIDE— to silicones 
is the 1958 catalog of Dow Corning 
products, just published. 16 pages, 
fully illustrated, and conveniently 
indexed, the *58 guide is a practical 
one-source reference to the fascinat- 
ing new world of silicones. Send for 
your free copy today. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on any of these silicone products 


or applications, write Dept. 221 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CANADA: COW CORNING SILICONES LTO , TORONTO 


GREAT BRITAIN: MIDLAND SIL 


CONES LTO . LONOON FRANCE: ST. GOBAIN, PARIS 
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Stress Was on the Down Side 


The 1957 Stock Market 


THE BIGGEST LOSERS... 


Delaware L& W .......... 
PD nd citewe cae 
0 Serer re ror ee 
Lenign Valley GR... cc ccce 
WY. POR Haver’ ........ 
United Dye & Chemical...... 


| a a ee 
U S Hoffman Mach ......... 
ere ears 
rr 
Van Norman Industries 


Granby Consolidated ....... 
Pittsburgh Steel 
a oe ee re 
ae ae 
Copper Renee ..cccccccces 
| ee 


Studebaker-Packard 
Twin Coach 


12/28/56 
Closing Price 
$ 24.87 
11.12 
20.00 
16.62 


16.12 
13.75 


6.00 


10.00 
15.75 
39.50 
26.37 
12.50 


11.50 
36.62 
22.50 
13.00 
43.12 
22.87 


7.37 


12/24/57 
Closing Price 
$ 6.50 

3.12 
6.75 
5.62 


5.50 
4.87 


2.25 


3.75 
6.00 
15.25 
10.25 
4.87 


4.50 
14.37 
8.87 
5.12 
17.25 
9.2$ 


3.00 
3.37 


THE BIGGEST GAINERS... 


Haveg Industries .......... 
I aoa ais alors avec lp eee 
CE. «sac caceresioes 
West indies Sugar ......... 
American Motors 


PE GND cn ccctdwesanees 
WE ck sk cacecudwadwe 
Superior Oil Co. ........... 
PE WN. akc edeneenmones 
Texas Instruments .......... 


Parke, Davis ...........2.. 
PE SO. 6 ewe na wscanmad 
Southwestern Public Service .. 
Bristol-Myers 


Zenith Radio 


“ee ee eee er eees 
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12/28/56 


Closing Price 


$ 25.00 
15.62 
37.50 
43.00 

5.50 


8.50 
20.37 
1,210.00 
14.87 
18.12 


30.62 
49.00 
48.87 
39.62 
17.00 


47.37 
30.00 
26.50 
44.12 
104.50 


12/24/57 


Closing Price 


$ 53.00 
31.50 
55.75 
63.50 

8.00 


12.25 
28.62 
1,675.00 
20.25 
24.50 


41.25 
65.00 
64.50 
51.75 
ry 


59.75 
37.75 
33.25 
55.00 
129.00 


Percent 


Loss 
73.9% 
71.9 
66.3 
66.2 
65.9 


64.6 


62.5 


62.5 
61.9 
61.4 
61.1 
61.0 


60.9 
60.8 
60.6 
60.6 
60.0 
59.6 


59.3 
58.5 


Percent 


Gain 


+112.0% 


+101.7 


FEttt HH ttt H+ ttt +++ 


48.7 
47.7 
45.5 


44.1 
40.5 
38.4 
36.2 
35.2 


34.7 
32.7 
32.0 
30.6 
27.9 


26.1 
25.8 
25.5 
24.7 
23.4 


BUSINESS WEEK 


As the new year dawned, Wall Street 
was hoping for better things to come. 
For 1957 had turned out to be a sad 
and sobering year for both investors 
and speculators. 

The decline that began in mid-July 
was the sharpest and most concentrated 
that the stock market has experienced 
in many years. A lot of investors, who 
were latecomers to the market, had 
never gone through the kind of shake- 
out that occurred in September and 
October. 

But as the chart shows, 1957 did pro- 
vide a few sizable gains as well as losses. 
The issues that managed to end the 
vear selling above 1956’s closing prices 
were a minority, of course, and few 
were at their highs at yearend. 
¢ Diversity—The fact is that there is 
always considerable diversity in stock 
movements. Even in the bull market, 
there were stocks that lost ground. A 
good many groups in the bull market 
that died last July actually had their 
highs in 1955 and 1956 (BW—Dec. 
14°57,p154). 

Most stocks that registered gains in 
1957 went up very little. Only two, 
Haveg Industries and Lorillard, were 
able to chalk up more than a 50% in- 
crease. Admittedly, the rise in Haveg, 
one of the glamorous missile stocks 
(BW—Dec.21'57,p109), and Lorillard, 
which skyrocketed with the boom in 
sales of filter-tip Kent cigarettes, would 
have been spectacular in any year. But 
the others on the plus list were few 
in number and made advances that 
were modest compared to the individual 
rises during the 1953-56 boom. 


¢ Way, Way Down-Stocks _ that 
showed losses for the vear far out 


numbered the gainers, and the drops 
were often spectacular. The top 20 
losers all lost more than 55%, which 
is well bevond the 22% decline 
in Standard & Poor’s industrials aver 
age. 

Three of the five biggest losers were 
rails. Metal companies and machine 
tool producers were also hard hit. Even 
with adjustments, for stock dividends, 
these groups showed the biggest de- 
cline. 

Drug companies were the most 
prominent gainers, with four out of the 
first 20. Retail stores and utilities also 
gained. But unless investors were selec 
tive in choosing defensive issues, they 
could have lost money. 

A great many issues declined 30% 
to 50% from their highs of a vear ago 
Among them were most steel and auto 
stocks and the majority of capital equip- 
ment companies. END 


The 
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In the Markets 


Wall Street Crystal Gazers Admit 


Uncertainty, But See Some Hope 


Wall Street this week was making its traditional New 
Year forecasts of what the market would do in 1958. 

Bache & Co. predicted that stocks would work irregu- 
larly lower early in 1958, followed by rising prices later 
in the year. Bache expects a drop from the present Dow 
Jones industrials average of 430 to around 365-380, fol- 
lowed by a rally to about 465-475 for the yearend. 

Moody’s Stock Survey has a cloudier crystal ball, ad- 
vises that investors remain “cautious, unhurried and se- 
lective.” It says it is too early to speak of a bull market, 
that further unsettlement and irregularity must come first. 

Kalb, Voorhis & Co. is a little less hesitant. It admits 
that the near-term outlook is uncertain, but it figures 
that “it is a time to lay the groundwork for the next 
upsurge which is now in the making.” 

Already on a limb with a prediction of a decline below 
400, Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. suggests that the mar- 
ket would rocket if Eisenhower resigned. It points out 
that though Eisenhower was a big confidence factor in 
the 1953-1957 boom, his Administration is no longer 
popular and prospects for a revival seem dim. A “Nixon 
Market,” according to Wiesenberger, would “bolster 
waning confidence and impart great strength.” 


Low-Grade Corporate Bonds Yield 


More Than Top-Quality Issues 


\ new study by the National Bureau of Economic 
Kesearch concluded that low-grade corporate bonds, in 
the aggregate, provide a greater return than high-grade 
issues—even when you allow for losses from default. 

Che study, Corporate Bonds: Quality and Investment 
Performance, is a summary of a more comprehensive 
work that will be published next year. Based on the per- 
formance of $71.5-billion of straight corporate bonds 
issued between 1900 and 1943, the study shows that 
despite two world wars and a great depression the net loss 
rate—actual return after default—on the total was zero. 
Capital gains on reorganization issues and premiums on 
called issues offset losses on defaults. 

Low-grade corporates showed a higher default record 
than top-quality issues. ‘The over-all default rate was 
17.3, with 5.9% of high-grade corporates on the de- 
fault list, compared to 42.4% among the lowest grade 
But the higher yields offered by low-grade cor- 
porates more than offset the losses from default. 

\ccording to the study, the biggest gains came from 
buying issues at default and holding them until they 
were extinguished. The market showed a “persistent 
and pronounced” tendency to undervalue corporate 
bonds at or near the date of default, the study reports, 
which meant that investors suffered extremely heavs 
losses if they purchased at offering and sold at default. 


issues 


86 / Varkets 


But those who purchased at default and held to extin- 
guishment obtained “usually large gains” —averaging 20% 
for all defaulted corporate bonds. What's more, the 
recovery of low grades from default to extinguishment 
was greater than that of high grades. 

One of the study’s most significant findings is that 
there is a marked difference in the bond performance of 
of major industry groups. Railroads had the poorest de- 
fault rate, averaging 28.1% from 1900 to 1943, com- 
pared to 10.6% for public utilities and 14.8% for indus- 
trials. 

. * . 


Big Schedule of Tax-Exempt Offerings 


Poses Test of Easing in Yields 


A big calendar of offerings has built up in the tax- 
exempt municipals markets. The January schedule of 
new offerings is close to $500-million, which dealers say 
will provide a real test of the current easing in yields. 

Most dealers are holding bonds in inventory, so that 
any difficulty in selling the bonds coming to market may 
mean some price cuts in outstanding issues. That's be- 
cause underwriters may have to reverse the trend to 
higher prices—and lower yields—if buyer resistance to the 
huge amount of new issues shows up. 

There was no buyer resistance to the $250-million pub- 
lic utility bond offering last week by Washington’s Che- 
lan County with a yield tax of 5%. This was the biggest 
offering in over two years. The 5% tax-exempt vield 
proved a great attraction to investors, and the bonds 
soared to a handsome premium on their resales. 


The Markets Briefs 


Copper stocks, among the biggest losers in 1957, are 
now ripe for purchases, according to some analysts. They 
believe production cutbacks will bring supply into linc 
with demand. However, a number of brokers warn that 
unless Chile cuts back its copper output, there’s little 
hope for a revived price. 


If you bet that the little man is always wrong about 
stocks, a market upturn may be under way. Public buy- 
ing—as shown in odd-lot transactions, which some ex- 
perts maintain is always done at the wrong time—has 
taken a deeper tumble than usual this December and 
sales have started to outpace purchases. Prior to Dec. 
19, the only time the small investor sold stock on balance 
this year was May 21. 


The Federal National Mortgage Assn.—Fanny Mae— 
will join the list of New Year's borrowers next week. 
Fanny Mae has to raise $570-million to refund maturing 
obligations. This borrowing will help keep the Treasury 
from piercing the $275-billion debt ceiling, for the matur- 
ing issue had been sold outside the debt limit. 


Stock split: The stock of Cook Electric Co., which is 
involved in missile work, was split 2-for-] in November 
and actually was selling at 18.6‘ over its October price 
when it was mentioned in Business Weck’s article on 
missile stocks (BW —Dec.21°57,p109). 
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Does 


your Board of Directors 


listen to this man? 


He doesn’t try to tell your Directors how to run the 


company That’s their job, and he respects it 


But it will pay them to listen to him when he talk 


about advertising for your company. That's his job! 


Your Advertising Manager is a man who know 

markets. He knows the science of “‘mechanized selling 
He knows how to help turn sales goals into sales. He ha 
the tools and the know-how to make major contribution 


to your company’s progress and profit 


Take your Advertising Manager into your confidence 
Put him on vour first team. Let him manage. He can 


help your sales force sell more economically 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 


{ 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the \ ng and marketing of indu 
trial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, Bosron, BUFFALO, CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND, CoLUuMBUS, DALLAs-Forr WortH, DeNvER, Derrorr, HAMILTON, ON1 
HARTFORD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, LOS ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS-Sr. Paul 
MONTREAL, QuE., NEWARK, New York, Puitapecpnia, Pirrspurcit, PorrLanp 
ROcHESTER, Rockrorpb, Sr. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, ‘TORONTO, ON1I YOuUNGSLrOW? 





PITTSBURGH 
PURCHASING AGENT 
CAN’T RISK 

HIS FIRM’S MONEY... 


ne err ee ee 


He’s always satisfied most with 
a BRAND that’s made 
a NAME for itself....... 


MANUFACTURER DEALER CUSTOMER 


i faders. > 


“| MADE (IT... and I know that it has “| SOLD IT... but it’s made such a . by brand because 
to be made \ nd pr 


ide well and priced right to sell good name for itself, it practically sold I can’t risk my company’s money on pur- 
etitive market. If itself. My customers always buy well- chases I’m not completely sure of. Well- 
known brands quicker, with more con- known brands always offer me the widest 
fidence. And if they’re satisfied, they selections, latest improvements, and best 
often reorder by phone or letter. That possible value. I’ve made it a policy to 


makes my job a lot easier, too.” buy on/y brands with names I can trust.” 


THE BRANDS YOU SEE ADVERTISED IN THIS MAGAZINE ARE NAMES YOU CAN TRUST! 
I i fir y be id every produ and clai ey make 
BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, IN¢ + 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK This is a good time to take stock of your insurance policies—especially 
in light of some recent changes affecting life insurance. Here are a couple 
JAN. 4, 1958 of new things to know: 





¢ If you own a “participating” policy and haven’t had an increase in the 
last two or three years, you may be in line for a boost in dividends. 


* If you have “accumulated funds” on deposit with your insurance com- 
pany, you likely will get a modest increase in your interest rate 


A BUSINESS WEEK ; 

Assuming your participating policy is with one of the 50-odd major com- 
panies that have held the line on dividend rates since about 1955, you're 
probably due for a 5% to 8% increase, effective this month. This means 
SERVICE higher dividends, beginning when your 1958 premiums fall due. For exam- 

ple, a company that paid $100 in dividends on each $1,000 of premium in 


1957 will now pay $105 to $108—perhaps a bit more. 








Almost all life companies are boosting interest rates paid on accumu- 
lated funds—money due the policyholder but left by him with the company 
to earn interest—by about 0.15%. This brings the average rate up to around 
3.35% for 1958, with the range varying from about 3.15% to about 3.5% 
The guaranteed interest rates on such funds, generally pegged down at 
2.50% to 2.75%, remain the same. 


There’s no change either on the interest rates you pay when borrowing 
on your policy. The rate is generally 5% 


There are at least three other developments you'll be hearing more of 
in the next few months: 


¢ New England Life of Boston has just announced a new switch on the 
quantity discount idea (BW—Nov.2’57,p50). Instead of paying lower 
premium rates for bigger policies, you have the advantage of a graduated 
scale on dividends. The bigger the policy, the higher the dividend rate 


¢ A new policy clause enabling you to buy more coverage at a later date, 
without a new health examination is being offered by Bankers Life of lowa 
The advantage here is that you get what amounts to a guarantee that you 
can increase your policy by as much as $60,000 without a health examina- 
tion. The new idea—a clause bought in conjunction with a regular policy— 
is available for ages up to 37. The cost scale for one year is 45¢ per $1,000 
for infants under one year, up to $1.70 per $1,000 at age 37. Standard 
practice is that you can renew current policies without further medical 
examination, but you cannot increase the amount of coverage unless you 
take another physical. 


¢ The insurance “package” has been carried a step farther by North 
America Group of Philadelphia. You now can get a combination “mortgage 
life policy” and “homeowner’s fire and casualty policy” all in one. This 
omnibus includes home mortgage insurance, payable if insured dies before 
the mortgage is fully discharged, plus the homeowner’s usual package cover- 
ing fire, theft, liability, storm, etc. There’s no added savings—just a 
convenience. 

e 


Yearend reminder: If the corporation (following standard practice) 
mailed your dividend check at the end of December, and you received it 
this year, add the item to your list of income sources for 1958. Don’t 

PAGE 89 report it next April—hold off until April, 1959 
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A new drug, Zactirin, is being used effectively to relieve pain that’s too 
severe for plain aspirin, but not severe enough for some of the really strong 
pain killers such as codeine. The product is a combination of ethoheptazine 
and aspirin. According to Wyeth Laboratories, it’s non-addictive, non-habit 
forming, and bypasses certain side effects identified with the use of codeine. 


Available on prescription only. 
— 


Gun shy: There’s considerable question about the safety of some 
imported surplus army rifles now being sold here for sports use. Most are of 
World War II vintage, and were used by NATO nations. If you buy one, have 
it tested by a gunsmith. The guns are being sold for about $15 to $40. 


Bridge fiends who can’t always round up a foursome, or beginners who 
want to bone up alone, can get a compact new game called Solo-Bridge. 
It has 36 different deals to play, and a post mortem by Charles Goren, bridge 
expert, on each hand. Write to Bridge Masters, 1151 Moore’s Mill Road, 
N.W., Atlanta ($2.95). 


A two-record Lincoln album has been produced by Caedmon Publishers 
—whose “spoken word” records have become classics. On four long-playing 
sides, Carl Sandburg reads some of the more lyrical and anecdotal passages 
from his own biography of Lincoln, and some of Lincoln’s finer writings— 
including the “House Divided” speech, the First Inaugural, letter to Mrs. 
Bixby, and the Gettysburg Address ($11.90). 


Great Lakes and ocean yachtsmen—and small boat owners—will have to 
bone up on a new set of storm warning signals adopted by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. A simplified system of flags and lights went on waterfront weather 
towers Jan. 1. 


Major changes include: 


Small craft warning. The triangular red flag stays as the daytime small 
craft warning—indicating dangerous sea conditions and winds up to 38 mph. 
But there’s a new double lantern for night use, showing a red light above a 
white light. 

Gale signal. For daytime, two triangular red flags are hoisted vertically 
—warning of winds up to 54 mph. The night signal is a white lantern above 
a red lantern. 


Whole gale signal. For daytime, a square red flag with a black center is 
flown—warning of a violent storm, with winds up to 73 mph. The night 
hoist is two vertical red lanterns. 


For full details, write to the Weather Bureau, Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Booklet free. 


Manners and modes: A slim TV console set, with a 21-in. screen and a 
cabinet only 10 in. deep, is being marketed by Sylvania. . . . Slim-Gym, a 
tiny but powerful mechanical exerciser for building muscles and relieving 
tension, fits inside a briefcase. It’s manufactured by Fairhill Co. of New 
York and costs $27.50. . . . For another kind of exercise, you can get Air-Jet 
whirlpool bath that weighs only 10 lb., from Walter Schnur Co. of New 
York, for $34.50. . . . For next spring, B. F. Goodrich is talking about 
nuclear-treated golf balls that drive farther, wear better. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 4, 1958, issue—Business Week, 380 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





PERMOBOND COVERINGS 


The Case of the Frustrated Sea Monster 


Put steel propeller shafts in contact with bronze bearings. 
Then add salt water and you create a monster. 

The three have combined to produce an electrolytic action 
which pits the steel shaft, weakening it and inviting break- 
age under the severe stresses involved in the radical maneu- 
vering of fighting ships. 

In such great new super-carriers as the “Forrestal” and 
“Saratoga” (as in their predecessor of decades ago, the first 
“Lexington”) this “monster” of electrolysis can’t exist. Pro- 
peller shafts are covered with U. S. Permobond®, the rubber 
lining that defies electrolytic attack and corrosion. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


Permobond Covering and Linings can be applied to any 
metal section, large or small, simple or complex. When unit 
is too large to ship, our field crew will install and vulcanize 
Permobond right in your own plant, or install Permobond as 
original equipment in the fabricator’s plant. Where special 
conditions occur, a wide range of synthetic Permobond lin- 
ing stocks is available. 

If there’s a monster on sea or land, corroding your opera- 
tions, get in touch with any of the 28 “U.S.” District Sales 
Offices or write us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

In Canada, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd, 


United States Rubber 


SEE THINGS YOU NEVER SAW BEFORE. VISIT U.S. RUBBER’S NEW EXHIBIT HALL, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, N, Y. 








EDUCATION 


College Basketball 
Helps Pay the Bills 


With 15-million fans a year, colleges make money on 
basketball. Like the net from football, it goes to carry the rest 


of the athletic program. 

OLLEGE BASKETBALL got a _left- 
. handed compliment last week. 
Yeggs broke into the University of 
Utah fieldhouse in Salt Lake City and 
tole $5,127 in receipts from the basket- 
ball games with Washington State and 
Stanford (pictures ) 

It’s a sign that basketball is accepted 
1s big-time business, Manager James R. 
Jack remarked ruefully. Not too many 
the better type of burglar 
fieldhouses as having 
nothing worth stealing. Now, neither 
college presidents nor yeggmen can 
afford to overlook the sport as a source 
of « ish. 
¢ Top on Sport Parade—For years, 
basketball has been seen by more spec- 
tators than virtually any other sport—on 
ollege campuses, in high school gyms, 
in YMCAs and firehouses. Nearly 1,000 
colleges have basketball teams; almost 
everv high school has a team; there are 
hundreds of non-school teams—amateur, 

mi-pro, and professional 

In the last 10 years, however, more 
has been involved than ever be 
fore Costs and gate receipts are 
harply up. Neither item shows any 
igns of leveling off. Colleges, particu 


years ago, 


ignored college 


money 


larly, are in a cycle of raising admission 
prices, enlarging facilities, offering 
richer scholarships to players and higher 
salaries to coaches. 

At the college and high school levels, 
basketball doesn’t yet rival football in 
turnover of cash. Its paying customers 
come in smaller packages and usually 
pay smaller fees. Basketball gets its 
total weight of attendance by being so 
widespread and having so long a season. 
Colleges and high schools that can’t 
afford to maintain a football squad 
(which takes more men, more costly 
equipment) can support a basketball 
team. 
¢ College Ball—At the holiday season, 
with its many regional and national 
tournaments, coilege basketball is get- 
ting into high gear. But teams began 
practice in mid-October and_ started 
playing interscholastic games before 
the football players had hung up their 
cleats. The season runs until April. 

Ihe University of Utah team, pic- 
tured in action as it defeated Stanford, 
65-49, is typical of the upper bracket 
college teams. It plays first-class ball, 
travels a great deal outside its own 
conference, draws capacity crowds, and 


ee ‘ 


ACTION between two big, fast college basketball 


FACES OF FANS reflect the action on the 
Utah court at Salt Lake City. Wire mesh 
keeps players out of spectators’ laps. 
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rams draws a packed house, as Utah beats Stanford, 65 to 49, About 15-million will watch college basketball games this year. 
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A Modern Basketball Coach Is Many People 





To aid in strategy, a modern coach keeps 
CHART READER more statistics than most executives. 


On set in studio, Garner, Dick Shores (10), Char- 


TV STAR ney Chisler (behind camera) demonstrate plays. 
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manages to show a comfortable profit. 

The Utes do have a housing problem, 
like most.other colleges. ‘““We have a 
fieldhouse that will seat about 6,000,” 
savs Manager Jack, ‘‘and we need one 
for 20,000.” Nearly every seat reserved 
for the general public—about half the 
space in the hall—was sold without any 
announcement of the sale. Last vear’s 
season ticket holders grabbed .them all 
up. 
¢ Financial Side—Last vear, the Utes 
collected $51,137 in gate receipts from 
basketball. ‘This vear, the wav things 
are going, thev’re likelv to shade upward 
to around $55,000, with a hot team and 
a price increase to $2.50 top. “And we 
could sell an additional $50,000 or $60,- 
000 without even trving, if we had the 
seats,”” savs Jack. 

The take at the gate is, of course, the 
major item of basketball income. Other 
sources last vear included $16,000 in 
guarantees from schools the team vis- 
ited, $7,000 from concessions, and 
$1,200 from advertising in the pro- 
gram. Income totaled $77,173; ex- 
penses came to $61,000, including 
$22,000 for travel, $9,000 for costs at 
home $2,200 for equipment, 
$6,000 for guarantees to visiting teams 
($1,500 per game), and $10,000 for 
room and board for athletes. 

At University of Utah, 


games, 


basketball 


doesn’t come close to matching football 


, 
DRILL SERGEANT 
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in financial magnitude—even though 
Utah ranks relatively higher nationally 
in the indoor sport. Last fall, football 
produced $196,000 in revenue at a cost 
of $147,000. The two sports are the 
only athletic money-makers; they help 
carry the rest of the athletic program. 
¢ Good Draw—The Utes are known as 
“good box office.” They're a hard-run- 
ning, free-shooting team. ‘hey travel 
far, sometimes 22,000 mi. in a season; 
this vear, they go to Honolulu for a 
game with the University of Hawaii. 
Press services rate them this season 
among the nation’s top dozen teams. 
Utah plays in the Skvline Conference, 
with Montana, New Mexico, Denver, 
Brigham Young, Utah State, Wyoming, 
and Colorado A&M. But their sched 
ule prior to the Stanford game (a 
non-conference affair) included Bavlor, 
Los Angeles, Tulsa, and Washington 
State. 
¢ Man at the Wheel—In big league 
basketball like this, the head coach car- 
ries a tremendous burden. ‘The Utes’ 
Jack Garner (pictures on these pages) is 
tvpically a year-around executive, re 
cruiter, and after-dinner speaker. He 
deals in a vast amount of paper work 
11 statisticians record virtually ever 
bounce of the ball in each game. He 
plans practice sessions to the minute 
7 min. for the guard-dribble series, 4 
min. for the full-court press, and so on 
He must know how each plaver is doing 
in his studies—it’s a C average or out, no 


Garner takes team through practice 
until his perfectionism is satisfied. 


MILK SIPPER 


matter how big a star the young man 
may be. Perhaps most important, a 
coach must be able to attract top-notch 
plavers, both by the force of his person 
alitv and by the record of his teams. He 
must keep files on hundreds of likely 
high school boys, talk to dozens of 
them personally, and get the ones he 
wants admitted to the colleg« 

¢ Scholarship Bait—Under Skyline 
Conference rules, Coach Garner can 
dangle the lure of room, board, tuition, 
and books, plus a chance to earn up 
to $15 a month at $1 an hour. But 
these athletic scholarships, worth $1,500 
or more, are doled out sparingly. Not 
more than half a dozen new men get 
full scholarships for basketball each veat 
at Utah 

l'o those who qualify, there’s a col 
lege education at little cost. Not all 
players, of course, need scholarships 
And not all seek a career in athletics; in 
fact, of the Utes’ 15 men on the squad, 
only one is majoring in physical educa 
tion. Several are honor students. 

“I am playing basketball in order 
to go to Guard Dick 
Shores, “not going to school to play 
basketball. And that’s true for most of 
the kids on the team.” 

lew basketball plavers take advantag« 
of the to carn $15 a month 
“Too tough to practice several hours a 
dav, take a full class schedule, and still 
do an outside job,” savs Forward Mil- 
ton Kane. 


school,”’ savs 


chance 


% 


Stanford 


makes up for dinner he was too tense to eat 


At tense stage of game, Garner 
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PRODUCTION 


Beryllium Eyes the Aircraf 


Brush Beryllium gets Air Force 
contract to try to fabricate the 
light metal into sheets for use in 


tomorrow's planes. 


Aircraft manufacturers, barely over the 
imp in learning how to fabricate tita 
im (BW —Nov.16°57,p176), mar 
inother, even more fractious metal 
ontend with The Air Materiel 
Command of the An last week 
varded a $330,000 development con 
llium Co. of Cleve 

two-vear study of how to 


soon 


lb orce 


to Brush Ber 


id for i 


~- 


NEW PLANT in Toledo cost $4.5-million. 
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fabricate sheet beryllium as a material 
for aircraft 

It isn’t the of the con- 
tract that’s aircraft con- 
tracts these davs run regularly into eight 
and nine figures 
in the 


oush 


dollar value 
impressive 


The significance lies 
fact that the Air Force 
interested in using bervilium 
Phat’s important to the makers of rival 
titanium as well as to the two U.S. 
makers of basic bervilium—Beryllium 
Corp. of Reading, Pa., is Brush’s com 
petitor 

¢ Simall 


ever sec 


iS SCTi- 


Beginnings—You seldom if 
bervllium in its metallic form, 
in which it is a gray metal that weighs 


a scant 115 Ib. per cu. ft. (compared 
with 168 lb. for aluminum). Its only 
large-volume user is the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which signed five-year 
contracts last fall with Brush Beryllium 
and Beryllium Corp. to supply 100,000 
Ib. each per vear, at an average price of 
$46 per Ib. (BW—Oct.5'57,p201). To- 
day, the price ranges from $60 to $75. 
AEC uses beryllium as a neutron re- 
flector and moderator in atomic piles, 
where its high strength and low absorp- 
tion of neutrons make it an outstanding 
material. In non-atomic uses, the metal 
has progressed scarcely beyond 
things as X-ray machine windows. 


such 


It turns out beryllium hydroxide for alloying besides 10,000 Ib. a month of straight metal. 
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arket 


Most beryllium goes to industry in 
the form of a chemical compound, 
beryllium hydroxide, that is used in 
alloys. Nearly every copper spring, es- 
pecially in electrical equipment, is an 
alloy containing about 2% beryllium. 
The beryllium adds both strength and 
springiness without hurting the copper’s 
electrical conductivity. 


l. Virtues in Flight 


Air Force interest in beryllium is not 
new, though it is only now coming to 
focus. For years, aeronautical engineers 
have looked longingly at the metal’s 
spectacular properties, particularly its 
ratio of strength to weight and its re- 
sistance to heat. 

Its melting point of 2,345F is higher 
than that of copper, and twice as high 
as aluminum or magnesium. More im- 
portant, it retains its strength at tem- 
peratures well above 1,00@F, where 
even titanium—another light metal 
with a melting point around 850F 
higher than beryllium—begins to lose 
its muscle. Beryllium is almost as light 
as magnesium but, pound for pound, 
is three times as strong as steel. 
¢ In Theory, at Least—Aircraft design- 
ers are up against the heat barrier in 
nearly all their light metal structures. 
Even before they finally took titanium 
to their hearts, they were looking be- 
yond it to beryllium as virtually the only 
light metal that will perform with high 
strength at more than 1,000F. 

According to an Air Force report, 
an all-beryllium fighter plane designed 
for speeds around 2,000 to 3,000 mph. 
would weigh eight tons less than a 
comparable plane made from steel. In 
transport planes, using beryllium in- 
stead of aluminum alloy for structural 
members would cut airframe weight by 
as much as 50%, would increase operat- 
ing range by around 40%. 

These advantages are still in the 
realm of theory. It’s safe to say no one 
will ever build the theoretical all- 
beryllium plane. Metallurgists doubt 
that it will be widely used in our time. 
Beryllium is costly to mine, has to be re- 
fined under vacuum to keep out the 
impurities that make the metal brittle, 
is even more difficult to shape than 
titanium is. 

At most, the experts say, beryllium 
will be used in only a few critical struc- 
tural members of a plane or missile— 
perhaps areas of wing surface where 
temperatures are especially high, or 
other parts that take a beating, such as 
intakes and exhaust tubes of jet engines. 

Brush Beryllium has a specific target 
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SEALED ORE-MELTING FURNACE dissolves beryl ore, which is converted into 


soluble salts so that the portion containing the beryllium can be washed out. 


—— 


CASTING OPERATIONS also are performed at Brush’s new facility. This beryllium 


copper plant turns out 20-lb. bars of master alloy containing 4% beryllium in copper. 
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Bracon | ...SQUEEZE-TO-USE PACKAGING 





Convenience packaging captures market! 
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Controlied dispensing . . . disposable container! That’s the 
big reason why inert polyethylene tubes and bottles are used 
by all leading manufacturers of hair waving preparations. 

For the professional hairdresser or the home permanent 
user these compact, unbreakable Bracon containers have 
opened up new highs in convenience, cleanliness and sim- 
plicity. Remove the cap or snip the tip . , . screw on applica- 
tor nozzle . .. and squeeze-to-use. 

Functional Bracon packaging is a natural for the trend to 
leisure living . . . it’s achieving new merchandising values in 
so many fields. What could it do for your product? 

Only Bradley offers squeeze-to-use tubes, bottles, and cans! 
Contact your Bracon representative today . . . offices in most 
major cities. 


ie BRADLEY CONTAINER CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Maynard, Mass. — New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto 





“.., the metal is too tough 
to roll directly from large in- 
gots to sheet—first it must 
be powdered .. .” 

BERYLLIUM starts on p. 96 


in its new contract: to develop beryl- 
lium sheet metal that is wide enough 
and thin enough for aircraft use. The 
company hopes to do it by perfecting 
a process it has worked out over the 
past 15 years. 

In this process, arc-cast beryllium 
of high purity is powdered, then con- 
solidated into a slab for rolling. Beryl- 
lium is too tough to roll directly from 
a large ingot—at the temperatures re- 
quired in rolling, the metal in process 
is almost as tough as the rolls them- 
selves. 


ll. Practical Problems 


Beryllium’s path to general adoption 
as a structural material is studded with 
obstacles like this. Its troubles start 
way back—at the mine. 

About 30 minerals contain beryl- 
lium, but the only one with commercial 
value so far is beryl—one of whose 
forms is the gem, emerald. Beryl oc- 
curs with other minerals, and the only 
present way to separate beryl-rich 
chunks from other ore is to sort by 
hand. This means beryl can be mined 
economically only in places where a lot 
of labor is available, at low wages, for 
this cobbing operation. Most beryl 
comes from Africa and South America. 

Even so, beryl ore costs $450 to $500 
a ton at port of entry. And this ore 
contains only about 4% _ beryllium. 
That’s a long way from sheet metal. 

Converting beryl to beryllium metal 
brings up further problems. Both do- 
mestic producers use the same general 
process: Beryllium in the ore is con- 
verted by chemicals to a water-soluble 
salt that is leached out by washing; 
this salt is then converted to beryllium 
oxide, the feedstock for the electric- 
arc furnaces that produce the metal. 

Because the metal is so sensitive to 
impurities, the last stages of the process 
have to be carried out in a vacuum. 
A plant producing beryllium looks more 
like a chemical works than a smelter. 
Moreover, the metallic dust is highly 
poisonous, either inhaled or in contact 
with the skin over a long time. Work- 
ers at Brush’s plant in Elmore, Ohio, 
are provided with fresh clothing every 
day—from underwear to overalls. 


lll. A Specialist’s Job 


Despite all these difficulties that put 
beryllium in the class of semi-precious 
materials, executives at Brush Beryllium 
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We will be there... 


WHEN MAN FIRST REACHES THE MOON 


Man will be on the moon in just a few short years. 
Recent events make this a reasonable prediction. 

Man will be taken to the moon with space ships 
using Dana Corporation products. The world’s 
most advanced aircraft is using these products right 
now, to conquer time and distance. 

Man will drive on the moon’s surface with vehicles 
using Dana Corporation products. The automotive 


industry has used millions and millions of these 
products in wide variety since 1904. The efficiency 
and dependability of these products have earned for 
them the reputation as “Standard of the Industry.” 

Dana Corporation operates 10 modern plants in 
strategic locations, for the designing, engineering 
and manufacture of a wide range of essential 
products. 


DANA PRODUCTS Serve Many Fields: 


DANA 
CORPORATION 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


AUTOMOTIVE: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Pro- RAILROAD: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Pro- 
peller Shafts, Axles, Torque Converters, Gear _ peller Shafts, Generator Drives, Rail Car Drives, 
Boxes, Power Take-Offs, Power Take-Off Joints, Pressed Steel Parts, Traction Motor Drives. 
Clutches, Frames, Forgings, Stampings. 
INDUSTRIAL VEHICLES AND EQUIPMENT: Trans- 
missions, Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, 
Gear Boxes, Clutches, Forgings, Stampings. 


AGRICULTURE: Universal Joints, Propeller 
Shafts, Axles, Power Take-Offs, Power Take- 
Off Joints, Clutches, Forgings, Stampings. 


AVIATION: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, MARINE: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, 


Axles, Forgings, Gears, Stampings. 


Gear Boxes. 


Many of these products manufactured in Canada by Hayes Steel Products Limited, Merritton, Ontario 











TRU-LAY 


PUSH-\\\. 


REMOTE CONTROLS 


make hundreds of 
products more useful 
...- more salable 





The DATA FILE offered below 
shows how the Precision Con- 
struction of these PUSH-PULLS 
provides sustained accuracy, 
lifetime service and improved 
operating characteristics for 
| literally hundreds of products 





(ranging from relatively deli- 
cate photographic equipment 
to the roughest and toughest 
dirt-moving equipment) to 
make them more useful... 
more salable. 


Here is a picture of 
SIMPLICITY vs COMPLEXITY 
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SIMPLE 
TRU-LAY 
PUSH-PULL 
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Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are Simple 
... have One Moving Part... 
provide Lifetime Service, 
Lifetime Accuracy, Low- 
Over-All Cost and they are 
Noiseless. We have never heard 
of a Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pull 
wearing out in normal service. 


Mechanical Linkages, as shown 
dotted in the drawing, are Com- 
plex, have Many Parts, Many 
Points of Wear to create In- 
creasing Back-Lash with Loss 
of Accuracy and Multiple Vibra- 
tion Rattles. 


The six bulletins and 
booklets in the 
DATA FILE 


provide a clear picture of 
how the Flexibility of 
Tru-Lay Push-Pull Re- 
mote Controls simplifies 
Design and Assembly 

. . cuts costs for Engi- 
neering and Production. 


aAgco 








AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 
waa 2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
“ee 929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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are excited over its commercial possibili- 
ties. They refer to the Air Force con- 
tract as a breakthrough. “It’s the first 
really major effort in the utilization of 
the outstanding physical properties of 
the metal in structural applications,” 
says Brush’s vice-president for engineer- 
ing, Carl W. Schwenzfeier, Jr. 

Schwenzfeier and his staff will do 
the Air Force contract work at the 
company’s $44-million plant near To- 
ledo. The Brush doedepees group 
is confident that it will accomplish its 
objective within the two-year life of the 
contract. The privately financed plant 
at Elmore, opened in November, is it- 
self a sign that Brush is banking on the 
future of the metal. 
¢ Things to Learn—First problems un- 
der the development contract will be 
the best temperatures, frequency, direc- 
tion, and pressure of rolling to turn out 
the best metal structure. After licking 
the problem of rolling wide sheets, 
Brush engineers hope to move on to 
develop methods of forging, casting, 
and extrusion. 

No one expects any actual orders for 
sheet metal to be placed until after the 
whole development program for the Air 
Force has been finished. But Brush is 
confident of getting the orders when 
they come. 
¢ Only One Product—Brush works ex; 
clusively in beryllium. Since its forma- 
tion as an outgrowth of Brush Lab- 
oratories Co. in 1931, the company has 
built up a comfortable sales volume of 
more than $10-million a year. It sup- 
plied a special type of beryllium to the 
electric lamp industry as early as 1939 
—the same year when it made what it 
claims was the first commercial sale of 
beryllium metal (to Aluminum Co. of 
America) by a privately owned plant. 

Early in World War II, Brush got 
into defense work. In 1943, it deliv- 
ered its first beryllium metal castings 
to the Manhattan Project, for use in 
developing the atom bomb. Brush built 
a plant for AEC near Toledo in 1949 
and has operated it ever since, though 
it will soon be closed as production is 
moved to Elmore. 

The Elmore plant, one of four owned 
by Brush, includes a beryllium hydrox- 
ide unit that turns out alloying mate- 
rials, a nuclear-grade beryllium unit, 
and a beryllium copper alloy unit, as 
well as the hot rolling mill and the en- 
gineering offices. It will be able to pro- 
duce 20,000 Ib. a month of beryllium 
as hydroxide and 10,000 Ib. a month 
of vacuum-cast nuclear-grade metal. Op- 
erations are highly mechanized—only 
nine employees are needed on each 
shift to run the hydroxide plant. 
¢ Future—Bervyllium seems to be in line 
for a big push from government and 
industry, with the Bureau of Mines 
working for years on an improved 
method of ore beneficiation and the 


Air Force backing Brush’s work on 
wide sheet rolling. 

The Air Force—optimistically, some 
engineers feel—estimates that a finished 
beryllium structure will cost $75 to 
$100 a lb., once fabrication techniques 
have been perfected. Aluminum costs 
$20 to $40 a Ib., installed in today’s 
aircraft, while titanium falls somewhere 
between the other two metals. 
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X-ray eyes will automatically control 
the thickness of the sheet steel coming 
from Jones & Laughlin Steel. Corp.'s 
new $10-million cold reduction sheet 
mill at Cleveland. Driven by 10 elec- 
tric motors with a total of 23,000 hp., 
the new mill is one of the most power- 
ful of its type ever built. It can handle 
72-in. wide coils weighing up to 60,000 
Ib. of a speed of 3,500 ft. per minute, 
+ 


Built-in cooling systems for under- 
ground electric power cables are being 
tested by Ontario Hydro in Toronto. 
Water piped through small diameter 
polyethylene pipe laid alongside of 
115-kv. cable is expected to make it 
possible to boost the power carrying 
ability of the cables. This would defer 
laying in additional cable. The cooling 
system adds about 5% to the cost of 
the cable installation. 


7 
U.S. Steel Corp. is now rolling stain- 
less and alloy steel sheets “sandwiched” 
between heavier plates of ordinary steel. 
This allows the company to produce 
the light-gauge, hard-to-roll sheets in 
widths up to 90 in., double the width 
that now can be rolled. The wider 
widths will cut down the number of 
joints and seams necessary in aircraft 
fabrication, making possible important 
savings in weight. 


Rubidium and cesium chemicals will 
be produced in the U.S. for the first 
time by American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. The chemicals—used in glass 
making, in photocells and other elec- 
tronic devices, and in various chemical 
processes—will be sold for between $13 
and $27.50 per Ib. Previously, the 
world supply of these two rare alkali 
metals amounted to only a few hundred 
pounds a year, and the price ran be- 
tween $100 and $400 per lb. 
* 


Space-age lubricants that can withstand 
600F and protect metal parts running 
at speeds up to 30,000 rpm. have been 
developed by Shell Oil Co.’s Martinez 
(Calif.) research lab. The new lub- 
ricants for use in missiles and super- 
sonic aircraft, are called ETR (extreme 
temperature range) greases. 
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Painting on a Curve 
Eased by New Roller 


(he paint roller in the picture above 
is specially designed for painting curved 
surfaces such as pipes, poles, and rails. 
It's being produced by the E Z Paintr 
Corp., Milwaukee, the nation’s largest 
paint roller manufacturer (BW —Jan.10 
53,p83 ' 

[he company says its new roller, the 
Pipe Painter, is the first roller on the 
narket to lick the problem of painting 
contours. The roller has five individually 
prung segments that Wrap around a 
urved surface, leaving an even coat of 
aint. When pressure is released, the 
roller returns to its original shape for 

isv loading in the paint tray 

The roller is also designed to get at 
hard-to-reach areas. The handle adjusts 
so that the painter can hold it at dif- 
ferent angles to paint around and be 
hind stationary objects 

The company also manufactures a 
smaller version of the roller for painting 
small curved surfaces. It anticipates 
that the two versions will account for 
0% of all its roller sales 


Automatic Door Opener 
For Buildings Already Up 


The automatic door opener, which 
has become so fashionable, up to now 
has been difficult to install in existing 
construction. Activating equipment had 
to be installed under the door and 
complex wiring run to it from the elec 
tric eve. Now, it’s possible to do the 
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perfect one-piece boats! 


The molding of plastic boat hulls at 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, is a 
precise process. 

The fiber glass hull “‘lay-up”’ is 
saturated by a flowed-on liquid resin, 
pumped “direct-from-drum” by an 
air-operated Graco Powerflo Pump. 
Intense heat and pressure by the mas- 
sive 700-ton press produce a perfect 
one-piece boat hull every time. 





A vital part of the process is the 
flow-coating of the resin. The Power- 
flo Pump handles this “tacky” ma- 
terial easily, giving the operators pre- Here the one-piece plastic boat hull is being 

- tees j : - ; removed from the huge press. Many plastic 
cise control of the material flow - molding operations employ Groce Powerflc 
right at the point of application. Pumps to supply materials 

In every industry, wherever liquids 
are received in drums or pails, Graco 
Powerflo Pumps are making sizeable 


; . ; , All Graco Powerfl 
savings in labor and handling time. Veen 


Pumps are air-oper 





Pumps in the broad Powerflo line can ated, and they mount 
handle your materials . . . thin liquids, easily into standard 
a me : 2-inch drum open- 
or mastics so heavy they won't pour ings. for open-heed 
. supplying spray or flow guns, or drums, an air-oper- _») 
simple transfer. ated elevator makes a 
drum changing easy 
Write for details on how to get a Quick change to next : 
free Graco Lab Report on pumpa- conternert | | 
bility of your material. And ask for a “Kk 


copy of the new Powerflo catalog! 


GRACO ... Air-powered paint circulating systems, Powerflo and Fast-Flo drum 
pumps, Graco lubricating equipment. Sold through better industrial distributors. 


Graco GRAY COMPANY, INC. 
16 Graco Square 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
tly OWAED "DIRECT-FROM-DRUM” PUMPS 


New York (Long Island City) * Philadelphia + Detroit 


FARTORY GRASCHES Chicago «+ Atlanta «+ Houston «¢ San Francisco 
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SESAMES 
You can open new doors for trade, 
commerce, and finance in the Far East 
through the many services available at 
Japan's largest financial institution -- 
The Fuji Bank, Ltd. 

Our New York office is at 42 Broadway 
-- in London, at Finsbury Circus -- 
where a hearty greeting and a vast 
knowledge of the Far East awaits you. 


You are cordially invited to use our 


extensive facilities. Domo 

arigato gozaimasu. ( ) 
—— 

tHe FUJI BANK ur. 


Founded in 1880 
Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


Overseas Offices: 
New York * London © Calcutta 


187 Branches throughout Japan 





your majesty’s 


MATCH- 


No. 2200 
No. 2250 


“His Majesty” “Great White Father” 

- « » OF plain “Boss” — whatever the pet 
name your friends in the outer office use to refer 
to you, there is nothing in executive ofhice seating 
that more befits you or your sition than this 
matching pair of Rest-All aluminum models. 
Massive comfort, superb quality from hooded 
casters to heavily cushioned armrests, seat and 
back. Swivel has full posture-ficting. There's a 
Rest-All model for each of your friends, too. 
Write for literature. 


FINE CHAIR 
SPECIALISTS 
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job in a matter of a few hours, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, Electronics 
Corp. of America, Cambridge, Mass. 

A device attached to the top of the 
door looks much the same as a con- 
ventional heavy-duty door check. The 
device is wired to a floor mat that ex- 
tends from both sides of the door 
entrance for several feet. When a pres- 
sure of 20 to 25 Ib. is applied to the 
mat by a person approaching the door, 
the device mounted on the door opens 
it automatically. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
hydraulic device is almost maintenance 
free. 

The mats come in brown or gray and 
the entire system runs on 115-v., 60- 
cvcle current. Cost: about $900. 
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4 production micrometer that sorts and 
measures 10,000 miniature parts an 
hour at tolerances as fine as .00003 is 
being manufactured by Affiliated Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., New York. The Roller 
Mike sells for $1,250 and the manu- 
facturer claims it pays for itself in weeks 
by speeding up production. 

© 
A plastic cartridge photocopier climi- 
nates the need for mixing and pouring 
chemicals to provide printing ink. The 
cartridge containing the liquids is 
snapped into place. When it is ex- 
hausted, the cartridge is removed and 
a new one inserted. Called Contoura- 
Matic, the photocopier is manufactured 
by F. Ludwig, Inc., Old Savbrook, 
Conn., and costs $189. 

. 
A new treatment for mildew-proofing 
canvas is being manufactured by Ohio 
Falls, Inc., Louisville, Ky. Called Per- 
machem, the treatment actually makes 
canvas mildew-proof and not just mil- 
dew-resistant, says the manufacturer. It 
is expected to benefit products that are 
constantly exposed to moisture and 
fungus. 

* 
A sliding car door designed for easy 
entry and exit in cramped parking 
spaces is standard equipment on the 
Italian custom-made Alfa Romeo Ses- 
tri¢res. The door is opened by pulling 
it out slightly from the body frame and 
sliding it back along the body. 

e 
Poisonous lead vapors can be detected 
with a portable kit manufactured by 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. of Pitts- 
burgh. It can be carried by a shoulder 
strap, the device consists of an air 
pump, filter disks, and reagents. Five 
strokes of the pump will pass enough 
air through the treated filters tc de 
termine whether or not th< air is con- 
taminated. 





To The Solution 
of Management 


clues: ime 


Published: weekly —closes 12 days in 
advance. 


Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
count 2 words for box number. 








REPLIES (Box No.): Address to office nearest you 
c/o Thig publication Classified Adv. Div. 
NEW YORK: P. O. Bow 12 (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post Bt. (4) 


EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Wanted 











College graduate 32, desires to represent 
company or individual investing in explora- 
tion for oil. Acquainted all phases. Wm. A. 
Veitch, 1712 South Detroit, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Administrative Engineer, 39, engr. & constr. 
of ind’l.-process plants; ability and experi- 
ence unique in Effective Cost Control, Pre- 
planning & Better Methods. PW-6937, Busi- 
ness Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Cut Office $ overhead! Free catalog; Write Ac- 
countants’ Supply Co., 305 Canal St. N.Y. 13. 


Patent Information Book without objigation. 
G. Miller, 1-BW 1, Warner Bldg., Wash., D.C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 


Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms, and income properties through- 
out U.S., Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners. U.I. 

ers Digest, 1608 Hiilhurst. Dept. BW-7, 
Angeles 27, Calif. 


Established South Florida manufacturer of 
steel building products and consumer items 
needs $150,000 to $200,000 equity capital. 
Investor to devote full time to business. 
Would consider mutually advantageous mer- 
ger wit established company. Principals 
only. BO-6853, Business Week. 


The Truth—if you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 
investor you should have our free folder 
‘*‘What Is A Royalty” for higher monthly in- 
come than is possible elsewhere. Address BW 
Operator, Room 724, Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colorado. 


Tool Manufacturers! Established successful 
concern can finance and distribute your tool 
to Automotive Trade through 50 man national 
organization. BO-6064, Business Week. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans. Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory. Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased Payments Re- 
duced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Discount- 
ing and Installment Financing. Long Term 
Subordinated Note and Debenture Financing. 
New Ventures Financed. Promotional Fi- 
nancing, U. S. & Canada. Sy Field Co., 1457 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 7-7395 





DON’T FORGET 


he box number when answering advertise 


nents It is the only way we can identify 


he advertiser to whom you are writing 
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AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORP 
Agency 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO 
Agency—VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Ino, 


ANSUL CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—The Brady Co., L 


AUTOMOTIVE & AIRCRAFT pty. 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
A. —Reincke, Meyer & Finn, inc. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORP. 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. ... 
Agency—Jones & Brakeley, 


BRADLEY CONTAINER CORP. .. 
Agency—Cooney & Conner, lac. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Agency—Grimm & Craigle 


BULLDOG ELECTRIC ony tye co.. 
Agency—MacManus, John Adams, Inc 


CLUES (CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING) 


COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 
Agency—Webb Assoc., Inc 


Agency—Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Ine. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT Co. . 
Ageocy—-VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Ine 


DANA CORP. 
Ageney—Clifford A. Kroening. ino. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—The Buchen Co 


DENISON ENGINEERING Div. 
Ageney—The Grisweld-Eshleman Co 


DIAMOND GARDNER CORP. 
Agency—-Doremus & Co 


DOW CORNING CORP. - 
Agency—Church & Guisewite Adv., Inc 


DRAVO CORP. 


EDMONY MFG. CO. 
Agenoy—Maurice Mullay, Inc 


vee INSTRUMENT £0. Div., OF 
PERRY RAND COR 
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SCOTT PAPER CO. 
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THE TREND 





This Is a Time to Be Forthright 


The Gaither report—prepared in secret for the 
National Security Council and the President—has 
become notable on several counts. And through a 
combination of circumstances it has suddenly 
emerged as a first-rank public relations problem for 
the Administration. 

The President called in H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., 
chairman of the Ford Foundation, last May. He 
asked Gaither to head a citizens’ committee to study 
the possibilities of new technological means of de- 
fense. The assignment apparently broadened as the 
committee went to work, for the committee looked at 
all aspects of the security problem. The committee 
changed, too. Gaither became ill; William C. Foster 
of Olin Mathieson and Robert C. Sprague of Sprague 
Electric took over as co-chairmen. And the problem 
changed: While the committee was deliberating, 
Sputnik I soared into orbit. 

The committee’s report has become notable for 
different, although related, reasons. It was to be, as 
we understand it, simply a working guide prepared 
by a group of distinguished citizens outside of the 
governnient. It was designed as a document to help 
the government choose the most effective defense 
policies. 

But the committee faced up to some of the tough- 
est questions the U.S. has before it. How much 
should the U.S. spend on missiles and other new 
technological weapons? What countermeasures 
should we prepare? What will happen if someone 
presses the button and we do have a war of inter- 
continental missiles delivering hydrogen warheads? 
Will there be survivors—and what will they need 
to survive if all our major cities are destroyed? 

The report has not been published—but word of 
it and some of its conclusions have leaked out. Be- 
cause the report faces up to such basic problems, 
and because Sputnik made them so urgent, the gov- 
ernment is now under heavy pressure to release as 
much of the report as is possible without violating 
security requirements. This has all the earmarks of 
becoming one of those classic cases where the press 
is determined to smoke out information the govern- 
ment wants to withhold. 


Only One of Many 

We suspect the Gaither report will be only one of 
many problems that could become issues this way. 
The Sputniks raised many problems for the U.S.— 
in defense policy, research, education, and other 


areas. But the Sputniks also awoke Americans from 


lethargy. They made us highly aware that we hadn’t 
really thought about these problems; we had very 
comfortably assumed that Washington was taking 
good care of them. 

Now clearly the nation is in a new mood, a mood 
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of appraisal, a searching for facts and information. 
We suspect that the Administration will meet that 
need in the case of the Gaither report only by fully 
explaining the circumstances under which it was 
undertaken, listing the members of the committee, 
and releasing as much as-is possible of the conclu- 
sions and details of the report. And we hope it will 
be equally forthright as other aspects of national 
policies come up for reexamination. 


Perfect Circle 


The CED symposium on what will be the most 
important economic problem facing the U.S. in the 
next 20 years (BW—Dec.28’57,p28) produced a fas- 
cinating bundle of insights and insults for Amer- 
icans everywhere. 

We find ourselves wondering why some bold 
thinker—like the artist Michelangelo, who once won 
an architectural competition by splashing a perfect 
circle on his canvas—didn’t go to the heart of what 
everyone was brooding about with one revealing 
word. And our word would be “survival.” 

But, of course, no one word can reveal all the 
anxieties that came boiling up in 1957—the year of 
the Russian Sputniks, of the American technological 
humiliation, of the late new inflation, of the new 
recession, of the seeming satiety of Americans with 
cars and appliances. And a word like “survival” 
will not meet the demands of those people who re- 
ject as policies peace at any price or peace in slavery. 
For most Americans would agree with Prof. John 
Maurice Clark when he says that our struggle is not 
simply to survive but rather “to defend, develop, 
and improve a way of life consistent with the wel- 
fare, freedom, and dignity of the individual, against 
the implacable drive of totalitarian Communism for 
anti-democratic world domination.” 

There are, indeed, terrible hazards to our sur- 
vival. The internal weakness—the weakness of the 
fat and lazy and complacent, which has brought 
other great civilizations down from within—must 
not escape our attention, nor does it do so in CED’s 
remarkable symposium. 

Strength and vigor and generosity of spirit, flexi- 
bility and imagination and the ability to adapt to new 
and frightsome problems—those are our needs, if 
we are to avoid going the way of the dinosaur, the 
dodo, or the Roman Empire. 

That a group of world leaders of the caliber of the 
contributors to the CED symposium are willing to 
face up to our problems so honestly and searchingly, 
and to propose to deal with them so forthrightly and 
courageously, is a considerable reassurance in itself 
that the end is not yet. But ideas must become ac- 
tions to count. 
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11 O77 VSS DISS 
PARTY 


Wherever she cruises, wherever she docks, your Owens Flagship 
s your holiday home afloat... with a flair for hospitality 
And whatever the party, the most favored party is vou... 
vith your special pleasure in taking her helm . your special 
pride in her steady seagoing performance, her lavish living 
comforts, her big-vacht refinements throughout. She's ft 
planked and paneled with solid mahogany powered 
top-rated Flagship Marine engines, including V- 
vith Owens’ generations of skill, in design and craftsman 
to make your cnjovment far exceed your investment. 

is Yacht Compas Inc., P.O. Box 4051, Balt 


huilders of me Owens Specdship 14's, 167s 


‘ Delivered U.S.A., 
through Owens dealers on 


Strate and local taxes extra, 


OWENS = 


Flagship “31" Express Cruiser, fr 
31” Sedan Cruiser, fron 


FLAGSHIPS 








Axnother first from 
SHAKEPROOF 


new screw DRILLS own hole! 


Self-drilling screws speed assembly of TV cabinets 
because they drill and fasten simultaneously, and 
eliminate hole-drilling operations. Patented 


A revolutionary self-drilling screw has 

been developed by Shakeproof to cut costs in the 
woodworking industry. This new screw drills 

its own hole even in hardwood, and eliminates pre-drilled 
holes and tedious hole alignment operations. The 
creative engineering behind this development 

is the big reason why Shakeproof is known 

throughout the mass-assembly industries 


as ‘Fastening Headquarters”. 
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FLLINOIS TFOOL WORKS 


St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois 


DIVISIONS OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS: SHAKEPROOF DIVISION + FASTEX DIVISION +» POWER TOOLS DIVISION 
ILLINITE DIVISION + MACHINE AND INSTRUMENT DIVISION + SPIROID DIVISION + LICON DIVISION 
Sut aries: ( ada | 1s Tools, Ltd. © Illinois T Shaker f, Ltd. E . 
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